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THE POLICY OF AGGRANDIZEMENT. 


WHATEVER may be the result of the present campaign or of the 
present war, the Ottoman Empire is doomed. It was already 
doomed when England took up arms in its defence, and, in the 
supposed interest of her Eastern possessions, became its quasi-pro- 
tectress, the sponsor for the engagements to its Christian subjects, 
which it has shamelessly violated, and the virtual surety for its now 
repudiated loans. The internal causes of its decay are more certain 
and deadly in their operation than the attacks of enemies from 
without, which, in fact, evoke and revive the only element of 
strength left in its composition—the native valour of the Ottoman. 
It is one of those military empires which have never become 
industrial, and which, the rush of conquest being over, and the 
conquerors having settled down as a dominant race, subsisting on 
the labour of the conquered, have been hurried by corruption and 
sensuality to the grave. It has never shown the slightest sign of 
civilisation—political, intellectual, or commercial. If there has 
been any trade in the empire, it has been among the subject races, 
especially those whose yoke has been loosened, not among the 
Turks. Political organization has never got beyond the coarse and 
barbarous form of military satrapies, whose rule is cruelty, and 
whose taxation is rapine. Even for military science the Turk has 
recourse to the foreigner. There being no security for the fruits of 
labour, production has failed, and the blight of barrenness has 
spread over some of the fairest regions of the earth. The provinces 
are heterogeneous, and under such a system of government no 
progress towards assimilation could be made. A fatalist religion 
has repressed effort, even the effort necessary to save life from the 
plague. The same religion, by its political intolerance, has pre- 
cluded the fusion of the conqueror with the conquered, and kept 
hostile races facing each other in every part of the empire. The 


numbers of the dominant race have been always dwindling under the 
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effects of vice and of the military conscription, which, as the slaves 
cannot be trusted with arms, falls on the masters alone. By the 
institution of the Janissaries, which constantly infused new blood 
into the military system, the period of conquest was artificially 
prolonged, and in measuring the rapidity of Turkish decay, it 
should be borne in mind that less than two centuries ago 
the Turks were still conquerors. But, in the absence of external 
intervention, a century would probably have sufficed toe complete the 
process of dissolution; the ill cemented provinces of the empire 
would have fallen apart, and the satraps would have defied the 
bow-string and set up for themselves. The revolt of Egypt was an 
example which, had things been left to their natural course, other 
Pachas would have followed. Diplomacy intervened, and held 
together the crumbling mass. When the resources of fiscal robbery 
were exhausted, and the sheep of the Rayah had been sheared in 
winter to pay his taxes, English coffers, opened by the confident 
assurances of English ministers, supplied money, of which the 
greater part was squandered in barbarous and bestial luxury, while 
the rest provided a standing army, which, by rendering internal 
insurrection against the tyranny hopeless, compelled the oppressed 
to stretch their hands for aid to a foreign liberator, and thus 
embroiled Europe ; just as our ancestors under James II., who had 
a standing army, were compelled to call in a foreign deliverer ; 
whereas, under Charles I., who had no standing army, they were 
able to redress their wrongs with their own hands. The present 
Turkish army may be victorious, but it will be the last, unless, by a 
miracle, confidence can be planted again in the bosoms of capitalists 
who have been swindled. Kussia would, perhaps, have acted more 
wisely had she paused awhile, and allowed bankruptcy and repu- 
diation to do their work. The question is one not of sentiment or 
religion, but of political science; and it is a thing to be noted 
that a man so sagacious in a certain sphere as Palmerston, so adroit 
a manager of party, so clever a diplomatist, with all possible means 
of information at his command, should have persuaded himself that 
the Ottoman Empire was in course of rapid regeneration, only needing 
loans to complete the process, and should have induced his country- 
men to lay down their money on the strength of that belief. It 
shows that in such questions the wisdom which styles itself practical, 
because it excludes general views and considerations, may lead to 
conclusions the reverse of wise. An ancient philosopher is said to 
have convinced his sneering countrymen of the utility of his science 
by a successful speculation in olives. We should be surprised to 
find that any one versed in the philosophy of history had been 
seduced into investing in Turkish bonds. 

Fall the Ottoman Empire will, by corruption, if not by the sword; 
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and its fall will apparently bring on a crisis in the destinies of 
England, who will be called on to decide whether, out of the wreck, 
she will take Egypt. If she does, she will be committed far more 
deeply than ever to the policy of aggrandizement ; foreign dominion 
sustained by arms will assume a greatly increased importance with 
her relatively to domestic objects; and the spirit of her people 
will undergo a corresponding change. Egypt obviously means 
Eastern Africa, probably, indeed almost certainly, Syria, from which 
the fatal Canal is commanded almost as much as from Egypt; pos- 
sibly Crete, or some other convenient island. But it means a good 
deal more than this. It means that England is to undertake to 
secure against any possible attack the whole of the overland route 
to India; for of course there is no use in holding the gate when the 
avenue to it is in other hands, and if Port Said is the gate, the 
avenue to it is the Mediterranean. To India by the Cape we had, 
as it were, a private way, not leading by many hostile doors, nor 
obliging you to appear as dominant under the noses of rival nations ; 
but the overland route runs by the coasts of a whole line of mari- 
time powers, to which will be added Germany, if she ever acquires 
Trieste, and Russia (exasperated by our demonstrations of enmity), if 
she ever acquires Constantinople ; it is liable to attack from every 
port between Cherbourg and Port Said; its wardership will oblige 
us to flaunt the flag of our domination in the faces of all the dwellers 
on the Mediterranean. The present helplessness of France, no 
doubt, is our opportunity, but we are credibly assured that her 
jealousy will be at once aroused, and that her hostility awaits us in 
the end. : 

It is probable that in the present mood of the nation aggrandize- 
ment will carry the day. We say mood, and it does not seem that 
there has been any definite change of conviction such as new argu- 
ments produce since the time when more moderate views prevailed. 
But the nation is now flushed with wealth, and with the sense of 
power which wealth begets ; it is infected with the military spirit 
which fills armed Europe; it has built a great fleet of ironclads, and 
feels inclined to show its power. The aristocratic party is in the 
ascendant, and British aristocracy, as well as Russian despotism, is 
willing to divert the mind of the people from progress at home to 
agerandizement abroad. The knowledge that the Government is 
favourable to them stimulates to activity all enterprising spirits, 
and at the decisive moment they throw into the scale, by enthu- 
siastic and combined effort, a weight out of proportion to their mere 
numbers. In such a state of excitement are spirits of this sort at 
present, and so great has been the development of their ambition, 
that we read projects for making England mistress of all the water 
communications of the globe. What she would do with that 
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magnificent possession we have not been informed. We need not to 
be informed what the other nations would do if they found all the 
water communications of the globe seized into the hands of one 
domineering power. There are politicians who, if they had their 
way, would make the battle of Dorking a reality in spite of nature 
and of fate. 

Those who counsel England to seize on all the water communica- 
tions of the globe seem to forget that, though still far the first of 
maritime powers, she is not, as she was at the close of the war with 
Napoleon, sole mistress of the seas. Other countries now have their 
navies, which, though singly not a match for hers, united must be a 
good deal more than a match, and which, moreover, would be free 
to strike with their full force, while she would have to disperse her 
force for the purpose of shielding unguarded dependencies in all 
parts of the world. Nor is it in this respect only that her position 
is changed. Her naval and military power depends partly upon 
her superiority in wealth; her superiority in wealth depends in 
great measure on her supremacy in manufactures, and this also has 
been greatly reduced by the development of manufactures in other 
countries since the Napoleonic wars. The commercial progress of 
other countries, especially of France, where the military spirit 
seems to be gradually giving way to the commercial, threatens 
British interests, even British interests in the East, more seriously 
than the approach of Russia to Herat. 

That there are certain classes, administrative, military, and com- 
mercial, which have a special interest in a policy of aggrandizement, 
no one needs to be told; our ears ring with the vociferous demon- 
strations of the fact. What it seems particularly desirable to elicit, 
before the irrevocable step of occupying Egypt is taken, is the proof 
that foreign dominion is equally beneficial to the whole people. 
Beneficial, we mean, either in the way of material well-being or in 
the way of real moral and intellectual elevation. The mere pride 
of dominion we confess does not seem to us a sufficient object. 
Besides being radically antagonistic to the tendencies of modern 
civilisation, its enjoyment is confined to the few who play the game; 
it is not shared by the many who pay and bleed, scarcely conscious 
all the time of the existence of an empire. 

To all who have not entirely abandoned themselves to the prevailing 
impulse it must be clear that aggrandizement is a question to which 
there are two sides. That there are two sides to it in a moral point 
of view, we all imply as often as we denounce on moral grounds the 
territorial ambition of Russia. But let us put the question of 
morality aside. In truth it does not present itself in a very serious 
form so far as the occupation of Egypt is concerned. The general 
concurrence of the Powers, at all events, if it could be obtained 
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might relieve us from any misgivings on that score. The Khedive 
is, to the mass of his unhappy subjects, not a national sovereign, but 
an alien oppressor, whose dominion has no foundation but brute 
force, and whose power is exercised without the slightest regard for 
the welfare of the people. Anybody who can is morally at liberty 
to overturn him and relieve the victims of his oppression. There 
can be no doubt that English government, however it might affect 
the destinies of the country in the end, would at present be an 
enormous change for the better. Nor is it easy to see who could 
cast a stone at us. Certainly not France, with Algeria in her hands. 
Bismarck is wise enough, he is sufficiently conscious of the conditions 
of real strength, and sufficiently in accord with the spirit of his age 
himself to abstain from distant acquisitions; but we need fear no 
moral protests on his part. 

And so with regard to the Empire of India, which is the thing 
mainly in question all the time, and for the sake of which, principally, 
these further acquisitions are proposed. Once acquired it must be 
kept; mere anarchy would be the consequence of our withdrawal 
from it; and its acquisition commenced in a period which, though 
not so very remote, was yet anterior if not to international morality, 
certainly to the inclusion within the pale of international morality of 
those who were not within the pale of Christendom. No Government 
in Europe at that time would have shrunk from taking the territory 
of the pagans of Hindostan any more then they shrank from en- 
slaving the pagans of Africa. France, since our censor, was at that 
time our competitor, and she herself took Algeria at a later day, when 
the light of a higher morality had at least dawned upon the civilised 
world. 

With the question of morality, we repeat, we have here nothing to 
do; but to the question of expediency also it must be admitted that 
there are two sides. The decay of Empires is the theme of history. 
They decay because they are sustained not by the moral forces which 
sustain national happiness, and the nature of which is to increase in 
strength, but by physical force, the nature of which is to decline, if 
not positively yet (what comes to the same thing) relatively to the 
forces around it. There is no reason why British virtue, energy, 
and industry should not continue as they are, or increase with the 
lapse of time; and therefore there is no reason why the New 
Zealander should ever moralize over the ruins of the British nation ; 
but the man of the future, whoever he may be, is pretty sure one 
day to moralize over the ruins of the British Empire. We ourselves 
moralize over the ruined Empire of Spain, and see clearly enough 
that the vast and scattered dependencies which were her pride, and 
which she imagined to be the sources of her strength, were really 
draining away her life-blood. We moralize over the effects of the 
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error committed by Venice in leaving the true path, the path of 
commercial enterprise, to indulge a territorial ambition which led to 
the corruption of her government and, by the umbrage it gave to 
other powers, brought on her the League of Cambray. Yet we may 
be sure that every Spaniard and every Venetian, in the days of 
Spanish and Venetian Empire, would have felt himself bound by 
loyalty and patriotism to uphold aggrandizement and to denounce 
counsels of moderation as a betrayal of the honour and greatness of 
the country. 

Palmerston’s Civis Romanus is one of many indications that the 
image of the Roman Empire still vaguely hovers before our minds. 
The Roman Empire belonged to an age before ILlumanity, to an age 
in which morality was in the germ, to an age in which force was the 
only law and the only principle of organization. Coming when it 
did, it formed a sort of matrix for modern civilisation and thus 
served a purpose which conquest can never serve again. By uniting 
all the nations round tho Mediterranean under a common yoke it 
repressed war, the great primeval obstacle to the progress of 
humanity, and rendered possible the diffusion of ideas, besides 
breaking down generally the barriers of tribal isolation. An 
attempt to reproduce it, or anything like it, in these days would be 
an anachronism of the most flagrant kind. Its stability depended 
upon the absence of any rival power, when once the conquest of the 
Mediterranean nations had been accomplished ; and in this respect 
also an imitation of it in a world divided among a number of great 
powers would be not so much unseasonable as insane. 

It is worthy of remark too that the more advanced civilisation 
even of Rome herself was less prone, if not actually opposed, to 
conquest. In the golden age of the empire, which commenced 
with the accession of Nerva, though there were frontier wars, and 
some extensions of territory as a consequence of those wars, the 
spirit of improvement decidedly predominated over that of aggran- 
dizement, and the Antonines, if they were alive now, would probably 
be ‘ pseudo-philanthropists” and “patriots of every country but 
their éwn.” 

The idea of Roman conquest in the nineteenth century is equal in 
irrationality as well as cognate to that extreme theory of hero 
worship which, totally ignoring historic progress, proposes to 
regenerate modern society by pounding it with the primaval sledge- 
hammer of Thor. The world changes, and the methods proposed by 
the worshippers of force for organizing what they imagine, in spite 
of their daily experience, to be an anarchy, would be the most brutal 
of all anarchies themselves. 

At all events there can be no harm in asking the advocates of a 
policy of aggrandizement clearly to state the case with which we may 
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fairly assume they are prepared. England will then advance her 
eagles not only with the assurance that some of her sons would be 
greatly gratified at present, but without misgiving as to the effect on 
the general welfare of her people for the future. 

Does conquest bring strength to England? ‘That is the most 
obvious question, and for the ordinary advocates of aggrandizement 
the most important. To the Roman it brought strength, because it 
brought him both tribute and military contingents ; to the Spaniard 
it brought tribute, with which his armies were paid. But in the 
case of England modern sentiment interposes. Lngland draws from 
her dependencies no tribute ; large sums come from India, but they 
come into private hands. Sepoys were sent to Egypt at the time of 
the war with France, and Mr. Sidney Owen, in the preface to his 
selection from the Wellesley Dispatches, contends that, though they 
were not actually engaged, their presence produced an effect, and 
might be regarded as the symbol of a real addition to the military 
power of England. But rating this addition at the highest, and 
tuking into consideration also any instances of the employment of 
negro regiments from the West Indies, will it be contended that 
the accession of force derived by England from her dependencies 
bears any proportion to the force expended by her in acquiring and 
defending them ? 

India must be debited not only with all that has been expended 
in her acquisition and defence, but with all that has been expended 
in securing access to her, and notably with a large portion of the 
cost of the Crimean War. But the expenditure, whether of money 
or of blood, is not all; the whole foreign policy of England quivers 
with alarm for India. We are being constantly drawn away from 
that which would otherwise be the manifest line of our interest by that 
besetting fear. Under its influence we have sullied our civilisation 
by an alliance with the foul decrepitude of Turkey, and made an 
enemy of Russia, perhaps the only sincere friend we had in the 
world. 

The Roman Empire, though colossal, was geographically united, 
and the provinces, as time went on, were more or less incorporated. 
with the Imperial State. The Russian Empire, though equally 
colossal, is also geographically united ; it annexes conterminous 
regions, which are gradually incorporated, and will no doubt be 
thoroughly assimilated in the end. The Spanish Empire was 
scattered ; its dependencies were incapable of incorporation, much 
more of assimilation, and the same is the case with ours. A line of 
communication with the East has to be maintained, to the length of 
which, and the forces threatening it at every point, attention has 
been already called. 

In England the strength of England lies. Why this thought 
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should be unwelcome, it seems difficult to say ; at any rate such is 
the fact. 

In the days before free trade, monopoly of markets was a 
very intelligible and solid, though not a very laudable, appanage 
of empire. But free trade has thrown open the ports of the 
Indies, East and West, to all nations alike, and if England stil} 
has the lion’s share of the trade, it is not because she is the mistress, 
but because she is the great exporting nation. The commercial 
handling of the dependencies by planters, contractors, and others 
engaged in the internal production and trade, is, on the other hand, 
an advantage connected with political dominion. The only draw- 
back from it is that English production in the dependencies may 
exclude British imports, as in the case of the cotton manufactures of 
India, which are supplanting British goods in the Indian market. 

It is said, and with truth, that empire trains soldiers and adminis- 
trators. Dut are they not, for the most part, soldiers and adminis- 
trators of aspecial kind? Algeria trained soldiers, and her training 
is said to have been one of the causes of the military disasters which 
befel France. Administrators generally end their official lives in 
the dependency, and the benefit of the Indian Civil Service is there- 
fore reaped more by the individual Englishmen employed in it and 
their familics than by the country, except in so far as the appoint- 
ments may act as prizes in stimulating education. Even were it 
otherwise, bureaucracy, intensified by exclusiveness of race, and by 
severance from English society and opinion, would scarcely be a 
good school for the service of a free nation. The author of The 
Abode of Snow seems to be an acute observer, and he is certainly 
not indifferent to the glory of British dominion, or opposed to the 
extension of British influence. In a passage on official character in 
India, which, as its tenor is mixed, it may be fair to append in a 
note, he draws a strong, and what seems a probably just, distinction 
between the effect of India on superior minds, or those immediately 
under their influence, and its efiect on the mind of the ordinary 
official, His general estimate may be somewhat adverse, and it may 
be fairly met perhaps by an appeal to the net results of Indian 
administration. But he brings certain peculiarities, and the cireum- 
stances which produce them, distinctly under our view.’ 

(1) ** Society everywhere in India labours under very great disadvantages, and varies 
very much according to the character of its cver-changing leaders. Sir Emerson 
‘ennent has observed that it is ‘ unhappily the tendency of small sections of society to 
decompose when separated from the great vital mass, as pools stagnate and putrefy 
when cut off from the invigorating flow of the sea;’ and he adds that the process is 
variable, so that a colonial socicty which is repulsive to-day may be attractive to- 
morrow, or @ contrary change may take place with one or two departures or new 
arrivals. The same holds good in India; and though Indian society can boast of some 


superiority to colonial (a superiority which is amusingly asserted on board mail- 
steamers), it hus very great defects of its own, and in certain circumstances degenerates 
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We have renounced for the present purpose the consideration of 
morality, but we must be allowed to consider the influence of empire 
on the political character of the imperial country. Our free institu- 
tions with the character on which they rest, and the corruption of 
which they would not survive, are supposed, apart from sentiment, 
to be objects of paramount importance. The addition of an uncon- 
stitutional title to the constitutional titles of the British sovereign 
seems aptly to symbolize a tendency already perceptible, and which 
that measure was perhaps partly intended to assist. Dependencies, 
even under the mildest system, must be governed on principles 
wholly different from those of a constitutional polity, and though 
superior minds may be able to keep the distinction between the two 
spheres always before them, and to don the despot without doffing 
the citizen, in ordinary minds the lines of separate allegiance will 
become more or less blurred and the indefeasible sanctity of freedom 
will be lost. The effect will be intensified by every rebellion which 
breaks out in a dependency, and after exciting the passions of the 
imperial nation, is quenched in servile blood. It was for this reason 
that many people who were by no means admirers of the Kast India 
Company deprecated its abolition, and the political identification of 


into the intolerable. Ono tendency of life in India is to create an immense amount of 
conccit, and to make men assume airs of superiority, not because of any superiority of 
mind or character, or on account of great services rendered to the State, but simply 
because long residence in the country, or in some particular district of it, has given 
them high appointments, or the advantage as regards local knowledge. ‘Then though 
military socicty has many good points, ‘discipline must bo observed,’ and it was in 
perfect good faith, and expressing his own opinion as well as that which he believed to 
be generally entertained, that an old Indian remarked to me, ‘ We don’t think much of 
anyone's opinions here until he is a lieutenant-colonel at least.’ Of course in all 
countries opinions are often measured by the position of the spokesman, but in Kurope 
that is not so much the case as in India, and in our happier climes it is easy to shun the 
society of snobs, whether social or intellectual, without becoming a social pariah. ‘This 
social tendency is not corrected, but developed rather than otherwise, by a close 
bureaucracy, such as the Indian Civil Service—and there is no other element in the 
community sufficiently strong to correct it; while it is almost justified by the extra- 
ordinary effect India has in rapidly producing intense conceit and insufferable presump- 
tion among Europeans of a low order of mind and character, whatever classes of the 
community they may belong to. Nothing struck me more in that country than the 
contrast between its elevating and even ennobling effects on those Europeans whose 
minds were above a certain level, and its exactly contrary effects on almost all those 
who were below that level. What, then, Indian society has specially to struggle 
against are two apparently opposite tendencies, a slavish respect for mere position, and 
for exceptional power and knowledge in particular directions; and on the other hand 
excessive individual conceit, and presumption. But these evil tendencies (which 
curiously enough belong also to the Indian nutive character) are not opposed in any 
such way as to counteract each other. On the contrary, they are apt to foster and 
inflame each other, because the old Indian justly sees that he has opposed to him an 
immense deal of ignorant presumption, which ought to be severely repressed, while 
the democrat and the griffin instinctively feel that they are oppressed by an amount of 
tyrannical old fogyism, which would not be allowed to exist in any other country.”— 
Abode of Snow, by Andrew Wilson, p. 56. 
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India with England which necessarily ensued. The Company being 
under the control of the British Government, the responsibility 
under the old system was the same, but the danger of political con- 
tagion was not so great, 

Anglo-Indians, as a body, return rich ; they must therefore have 
some political influence, and it would be interesting to know what 
their political tendencies are, and what sort of citizens India sends 
back to England. In former days, before the dependencies were con- 
trolled, both East Indian nabobs and West Indian planters avenged 
the oppressed native upon the dominant race by playing a leading 
part in the corruption of the English Parliament. It was on the East 
India Bill and with the support of the nabobs that George III. 
gained the victory over the constitution which established his ascend- 
ancy, and enabled him to bring a train of calamities on the country. 

But the reflex influence may go deeper still and affect not only 
those sentiments which lie at the root of political liberty, but those 
which lie at the root of all civilisation. A conqueror necessarily 
persuades himself that his yoke is righteous, that submission to it is 
loyalty, that insurrection against it is the worst of treasons. He 
forgets that, as Pym said when Strafford pleaded that Ireland was a 
conquered country and you might do what you pleased in it, “If the 
king, by the right of a conqueror, gives laws to his people, the 
people must by the same reason be restored to the right of the 
conquered to recover their liberty if they can.’”’ The Scotch adore 
Wallace, but if they caught a Wallace in India they would blow him 
away from a gun. ‘This inversion of morality by the conqueror 
in his own favour, with the effect which it produces on his 
character, is one of the ugliest features of conquest. The Sepoy was 
not a patriot, it is true, but he was an alien, and more than an alien, 
in race and in religion; he was a mercenary serving for nothing but 
his pay ; to look for love and loyalty at his hands was looking for 
grapes on thistles ; there could be no security for his fidelity but a 
vigilance which had been relaxed, and precautions which had been 
neglected. His caste—that is, his social and religious existence—had 
been threatened, as he imagined, by the greased cartridges. He had 
further been worked upon by the fiendish cunning of Nana Sahib, 
who had himself, as it appears, been turned from a sycophant into a 
malignant enemy by unskilfyl handling. The frenzy into which the 
Sepoys burst was of the sort to which all barbarians are liable, and 
for which you must be. prepared if you choose to take barbarians into 
your service. The wholesale slaughter of these wretched men, in 
cold blood, when they had laid down their arms, and in some cases 
when they had apparently been guilty of little more than being 
carried away like animals by a stampede, may have been a political 
necessity of conquest, but it will never be described by impartial 
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history as an act of moral justice, and participation in it and in the 
hideous scenes of that period generally could hardly fail to affect the 
character of the Englishmen engaged. The work of Dr. Russell is 
well known. Lieutenant Majendie’s Up among the Pandies is 
not so well known, but it is a vivid, simple, and apparently truthful 
photograph of scenes which that officer himself witnessed. We 
give a couple of extracts below,’ and the reader will probably agree 
with Lieutenant Majendie that, let the guilt of the sufferers be what 
it would, the work of the executioners must have bred in them 
‘hardness of heart” and ‘callous indifference to taking human 
life.” Suppose these rebels had been natives of Algeria, and the 
executioners French Zouaves, should we not have been confirmed in 
the belief that Algeria was a doubtful gain to France ? 


(1) “I have before adverted to the hardness of heart which in some cases was shown 
by our men, and to the careless and callous indifference with which they took away 
human life ; and I will here relate one of several instances which came under my notice 
in illustration of this fact. After we had occupied the Iron Bridge for some days, and 
when we supposed that the houses in the neighbourhood were quite clear of the enemy, 
we were astonished one evening by hearing a shot in one of the many buildings which 
we occupied, and, directly after, some of the soldiers rushing in, dragged out a decrepit 
old man, severely wounded in the thigh. It scems that the sentry having heard some- 
body moving about the house, had challenged, and, receiving no answer, fired, and hit 
the poor old wretch in question in the leg. He was brought out, and soon surrounded 
by a noisy gaping crowd of soldiers, who clamoured loudly for his immediate execution, 
expressing themselves in language more remarkable by its vigour than cither its 
elegance or its humanity. ‘’ Ave his nut off,’ said one ; ‘ Hang the brute,’ cried another ; 
‘Put him out of mess,’ said a third; ‘Give him a Cawnpore dinner’ (six inches of 
steel), cried a fourth; but the burden of all their cries was the same, and they meant 
death. The only person in the group who appeared unmoved and indifferent to what 
was going on was he who certainly had every right to be the most interested. I mean 
the old man himself, whose stoicism one could not but admire. He must have read his 
fate a hundred times over in the angry gestures and looks of his captors, but never 
once did he open his lips to supplicate for mercy, or betray either agitation or emotion, 
giving one the idea of a man bored by the noise and the proceedings generally, but not 
otherwise affected. His was a case which hardly demanded a long or elaborate trial. 
He was a native—he could give no account of himself—he had been found prowling 
about our position at night; stealthily moving among houses, every one of which con- 
tained a quantity of gunpowder, and where, for aught we knew, and as was more than 
probable, mines may have existed, which a spark dropped from his hand would have 
ignited—or he was a spy, or—but what need of more? In this time of stern and 
summary justice (¥) such evidence was more than ample ; he was given over to twomen, 
who received orders to ‘destroy him’ (the expression usually employed on these occa- 
sions, and implying in itself how dreadfully common such executions had become), and 
they led him away. ‘This point being settled, the soldiers returned to their games of 
cards and their pipes, and seemed to feel no further interest in the matter, except when the 
two executioners returned, and one of their comrades carelessly asked, ‘ Well, Bill, what 
did yer do tohim+’ ‘Oh, said the man as he wiped the blood off an old tulwar, with 
an air of cool and horrible indifference which no words can convey, ‘ O, sliced his ’ed 
off, resuming his rubber, and dropping the subject much as a man might who had 
drowned a litter of puppies”’ (p. 222). This old man, it will be observed, was not a Sepoy, 
he was only a native, and not the slightest attempt appears to have been made to verify 
the suspicion as to a mine of gunpowder. In the next case the victim was a Sepoy, 
taken in a skirmish, in which a British officer of a Sikh regiment had fallen : 

“TInfuriated beyond measure by the death of their officer, the Sikhs (assisted, I regret 
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The Sepoys were mutineers. But the people of Oude were not 
mutineers. They were fighting, most unwisely no doubt, but not 
unnaturally, for their native dynasty. Their crime cannot be said 
to have been worse than that of the Scotch Jacobites, who are now 
objects of historic sympathy; yet they were included in the undis- 
criminating slaughter. 

Lord Elgin was above the suspicion of pseudo-philanthropy, or of 
any weakness or illusion which could interfere with a rational 
pursuit of British interests. For that reason we shall make a 
free use of his testimony, as recorded in his Letters and Diary. 
Visiting India, on his way to China, at the time of the mutiny, he 
came into contact with the spirit of sanguinary terrorism evoked 
among the dominant race; and the impression which it made upon 
him is not doubtful. 


‘* August 21st.—It is a terrible business, however, this living among inferior 
races. I have seldom from man or woman since I came to the East heard a 
sentence which was reconcilable with the hypothesis that Christianity had 
ever come into the world. Detestation, contempt, ferocity, vengeance, 
whether Chinamen or Indians be the object. There are some three or four 
hundred servants in this house. When one first passes by their salaaming, 
one feels a little awkward. But the feeling soon wears off, and one moves 
among them with perfect indifference, treating them, not as dogs, because in 
that case one would whistle to them and pat them, but as machines with 
which one can have no communion or sympathy. Of course, those who can 
speak the language are somewhat more en rapport with the natives; but very 
slightly so I take it. When the passions of fear and hatred are engrafted on 
this indifference, the result is frightful ; an absolute callousness to the suffer- 
ings of the objects of those passions, which must be witnessed to be understood 
and believed. 

‘** August 22nd. ———_——— tells me that yesterday at dinner, the fact that 
Government had removed some commissioners who, not content with hanging 
all the rebels they could lay their hands on, had been insulting them by 
destroying their caste, telling them that after death they should be cast to 
dogs to be devoured, &c., was mentioned. A reverend gentleman could not 
understand the conduct of Government; could not see that there was any 
impropriety in torturing men’s souls; seemed to think that a good deal might 
be said for torturing their bodies as well. These are your teachers, O Israel! 
Imagine what the pupils become under such leading! ”—(p. 199.) 
to say, by some Englishmen) proceeded to take their revenge on this one wretched man. 
Seizing him by the two legs, they attempted to tear him in two. Failing in this, they 
dragged him along by the legs, stabbing him in the face with their bayonets as they 
went. I could see the poor wretch writhing as the blows fell upon him, and could hear 
his moans as his captors dug the sharp bayonets into his lacerated and trampled body, 
while his blood, trickling down, dyed the white sand over which he was being dragged. 
But the worst was yet to come: while still alive, though faint and feeble from his many 
wounds, he was deliberately placed upon a small pile of dry sticks, which had been 
improvised for the purpose, and there held down, in spite of his dying struggles, which, 
becoming weaker and more fecble every moment, were, from their very faintness and 
futile desperation, cruel to behold. Once, during this frightful operation, the wretched 
victim, maddened by pain, managed to break away from his tormenters, and, already 
horribly burnt, fled a short distance, but he was immediately brought back and placed. 
upon the fire, and there held till life was extinct.” Englishmen were looking on all the time. 
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Subsequently, as Governor-General, Lord Elgin had the oppor- 
tunity of learning more of these events from sources which he 
deemed authentic. 


“The feeling of the natives of India towards Canning was in some measure 
due to a similar cause. The clamour for blood and indiscriminate vengeanco 
which raged around him, and the abuse poured upon him because he would not 
listen to it, imparted in their eyes to acts which carried justice to the very verge 
of severity the grace of clemency. I could give you plenty of proofs of this. . . . 
The following sentences occur in a letter written from Delhi during our recent 
panic by an officer... .. ‘The native force here is much too small to bea 
source of anxiety, and unless they take the initiative it is my opinion that there 
can be no important rising. The Mussulmans of Delhi are a contemptible 
race. Fanatics are very rare on this side of the Sutlej. The terrors of that 
period when every man who had two enemies was sure to swing are not for- 
gotten. The people declare that the work of Nadir Shah was as nothing to it. 
His executions were completed in twelve hours. But for months after the last 
fall of Delhi, no one was sure of his own life or that of the being dearest to 
him for an hour.’ ”’ 


We might fancy ourselves reading an account of the reign of 
terror in Ireland after the rising in’98. That all this is not English, 
that it is utterly at variance with the general character of the 
English people, is certain; every candid critic of English society 
would say so; but no character is independent of circumstance, and 
if we choose to put ourselves into the circumstances of foreign con- 
querors, into the place of Nadir Shahs, the natural consequences 
will ensue. There is nothing to save us from them, any more than 
there was to save the Spanish conquerors of Mexico. From Egypt 
we shall infallibly be drawn on to Abyssinia; and in Abyssinia, 
if not in Egypt, there is likely to be just as bloody work as there 
has been in Hindostan. 

Increased facilities of communication and representation now 
bring scenes enacted in a distant dependency completely home to the 
minds of the people in the imperial country, so as closely to identify 
them with all that they do not repudiate and condemn. And when 
did the people of an imperial country heartily repudiate and effec- 
tually condemn acts necessary, or plausibly alleged to be necessary, 
to the maintenance of their own dominion ? 

In the Jamaica case we had a taste of the spirit which familiarity 
with slaughter in the case of the Indian rebels had evoked. All 
remember how Chief Justice Cockburn charged in favour of out- 
raged justice and humanity ; how unavailing were his words; what 
homage was offered, and by what lips, to terrorism and murder; 
what sinister principles were propounded, and what ominous senti- 
ments were expressed, not with reference to dependencies alone. 

Less serious, but still worthy of notice, is the corrupting effect of 
the pageantry, the servility, the Sultanism of which dependencies 
are the licensed sphere. Through the newspaper accounts of the 
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Prince of Wales’s visit to India breathed something very like the 
spirit of a Byzantine court. Wise men laugh; but the crowd are 
impressed, and they do not say to themselves, This is only for 
Hindostan or Egypt. If ever an attempt is made to revive anything 
like “a real throne”’ in this country (and the idea is perhaps not so 
remote from possibility as would be generally imagined), it will 
derive any chance of success it may have in some measure from the 
influence of the Indian Empire. 

Therefore, before enthusiastic friends of England—and surely 
great enthusiasm may be predicated of those who can dwell with 
complacency on the idea of handing over not only the East but 
all Europe to the reactionary aristocracy of this country—before 
enthusiastic friends of England, we say, determine to give her Egypt, 
on the ground that she is the best representative of the principles of 
constitutional liberty, they ought to consider whether she is likely 
to continue the best representative of those principles when she has 
been charged with the functions of unconstitutional government in all 
parts of the globe. No political character could be stronger or more 
confirmed than that of the Roman, yet by empire it was radically 
changed. 

The spirit of enterprise, no doubt, is displayed and fostered by 
conquest. Far be it from us to depreciate its value or to disparage 
the pride which its achievements excite in the nation. But it may 
be directed to more objects than one. Cook, Franklin, and Livingstone 
showed enterprise as well as the conquerors of the Indian Empire. 

It is the fashion to accuse the Americans of unlimited voracity, 
but they seem really to be about the only people that look at a 
thing before they swallow it. St. Domingo, from its natural wealth 
and capabilities, was a most tempting morsel, and it was almost 
forced down the throat of the nation by President Grant, who was 
then in an ambitious mood. But it was steadfastly rejected on the 
ground that, though commercially rich, it was politically unwhole- 
some, and would import a bad element into the legislature of the 
United States. 

We have spoken, so far, of the interest of the conqueror, or the 
dominant race. But modern sentiment demands that the interest of 
the conquered, or the subject race, shall also be considered, and we 
may say with truth that no imperial country has ever acknowledged 
this obligation so fully as England. 

To India, English rule has given peace, saving our own wars and 
mutinies; a regular and equitable though costly administration ; 
greatly increased security for life and property; railroads; the 
abolition of dark and cruel superstitions, such as Suttee and Thuggee. 
On the other hand, there are consequences which attend even the 
most humane of conquests, and when one nation undertakes to 
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provide happiness for another by overruling the natural course of 
things, measures conceived in the most beneficial spirit are apt to 
work out in unexpected ways, and to lead to mixed results. 

Conquest must always extinguish the military spirit of the con- 
quered and their power of self-defence. Roman conquest did this 
systematically, and when the legions withdrew, bands of undisciplined 
though hardy barbarians stalked unresisted through the helpless 
provinces of the Empire. British conquest has done the same thing, 
thongh not on system, and populations which we found warlike are 
now sheep, and would be the prey of the first wolf that descended 
on them, if British protection were withdrawn. But conquest must 
also kill all native germs of political life and all power of political self- 
organization. Itis of course difficult to say what nature would have 
produced, had India been left politically to itself, or rather had it 
been acted on by European influence only as Japan has been, not in 
the way of foreign dominion. Regarded from the Indian point of 
view, Akbar was probably not less beneficent than a Viceroy, and 
whatever improvements he might effect would be more likely to 
adhere to the soil. In the case of Egypt, it is true, there would, 
so far as the mass of the natives are concerned, be little in the way 
of military, and nothing in the way of political life to extinguish. 
We should only render impossible that which might otherwise be 
possible, the gradual growth, under an independent government, of 
an Egyptian nation. 

To associate the conquered with the conqueror in the work of 
Indian government, and thus in time to train India to self-rule, is 
a policy, the very conceptiou of which attests the comparatively 
beneficent spirit of British conquest. But before it can be really 
carried into effect, not only must great political difficulties be over- 
come, but a bridge must be thrown over a social gulf, so wide as to 
be apparently impassable. Real participation in government implies 
political equality between the races, aud political equality cannot 
exist between those who are socially far apart. The higher and 
more sympathetic minds may be able to surmount the prejudice of 
race, and to act with a Hindoo as cordially as with an Englishman. 
But this cannot be expected of the ordinary officials of the dominant 
nation, much less of the lower class of Europeans and the common 
soldier. We have heard Lord Elgin on the relations between the 
races. In another passage (p. 417), speaking of a murder committed 
by a European on a native, he says, that though not deliberate, it 
had a feature just as bad, and characteristic of homicides committed 
by Europeans on natives, inasmuch as it was done “in wanton 
recklessness, almost without provocation, under an impulse which 
would have been resisted if the life of the native had been estimated 
at the value of that of a dog.” He goes on to mention another case, 
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in which a native had been kicked to death for milking a goat, which 
was alleged not to belong to him, and says that the local paper, instead 
of pitying the victim or his family, only complained of the hard- 
ship to which the homicide was subjected by having to go to Calcutta 
to answer for his conduct in hot weather. Assuredly, to make these 
two elements work together politically would be no easy matter. 
The gulf between the Hindoo and the European is no doubt partly 
caused by the strange primeval mystery of Hindoo nature. In the 
use of the Egyptian Fellah there would be no great obstacle of this 
kind ; but the Fellah would probably be an object of still greater 
contempt than the Hindoo. 

From war we have saved India. But what if in doing so we have 
unwittingly aggravated the danger of famine? What if, in the 
calm but enfeebling security created by our rule, a helpless and 
shiftless population has multiplied without any limit but that of 
bare subsistence, to be the prey of this periodical destroyer or to be 
rescued only by Government aid on an enormous scale? We may 
well feel proud both of the humanity which accepts the burden 
and of the administrative vigour with which it is borne. Yet this 
may be an instance of the tendency of interference with the course 
of nature in other countries to work out in unexpected ways. 

Since England has taken India into her own hands her sense of 
responsibility has compelled her to introduce improvements, adminis- 
trative and educational, on the pattern of the best European civilisa- 
tion. But can India afford this system? Can she afford it when 
she has to pay exile price for all her officials, and to give them all 
large pensions besides? She is gorgeous, but, in proportion to her 
population, poor. The Duke of Wellington is reported to have said 
of her, “She is a magnificent country, and it would be a shame to 
govern her ill; but it would be ruinous to govern her well.” With 
an annual deficit always called extraordinary, yet regularly recurring, 
is it certain that the Duke’s saying will not prove true ? Bankruptcy 
is a foe at least as much to be dreaded by the Anglo-Indian 
Government as the Russian legions which fancy sees descending from 
the clouds of the Himalayas. 

From bankruptcy the Indian Government is in fact saved only by 
the revenue from the opium traffic, which, as the present Secretary 
of State for India said in defending it, “involves inconveniences of 
principle, but is wrapped up in our finances.” Inconveniences of 
principle the traffic does seem to involve, when we consider that it is 
not merely like the liquor traffic in this country, a trade licensed 
by Government, but a Government trade. The Chinese Government 
is semi-barbarous, but it is paternal; and there is no reason for 
doubting the sincerity of its desire to save the souls and bodies of 
its people from the ravages of this hellish drug. But we, impelled 
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by financial exigency, constrain the Chinese to admit it and bombard 
Canton when they refuse. The excuses put forward—that Government 
limits the traffic by undertaking it, and that private villainy might 
commit the crime if Government did not—would hardly impose 
upon a child. Such, however, is the pillar of Indian finance ; and it 
can hardly be thought adamantine, unless morality and religion cease 
to be forces in the world. 

The propagation of Christianity will hardly be alleged as the 
object of British conquest in India or anywhere else, especially as 
the governing class of the imperial nation is itself rapidly tending 
in a very different direction. Whatever else Christianity may be, 
it is not a religion of conquest. Its founders and that later body 
of apostles who evangelized and civilised the Northern tribes pre- 
sented themselves at all events as purely spiritual agencies, wholly 
unconnected with military power or with blowing rebels away from 
guns. A member of the 8. P. G. would perhaps be shocked by 
the suggestion that whatever is best and most spiritual in the nature 
of a Hindoo would be likely to restrain him from abandoning the 
religion of his fathers to embrace the religion of the conqueror. 
If the number of converts made by tne Church of England in India, 
backed as she is by power and wealth, were compared with the 
number made by Xavier, taking the latter at the lowest possible 
estimate, the result would be by no means flattering to political 
religion. Nor, if the testimony of the shrewdest observers may be 
trusted, are the converts of Xavier likely to have been less respect- 
able or less sincere than those made by the Church of England. 

The political dominion of India is a legacy from generations, the 
political aims, the commercial policy, the public morality, and the 
general conditions of which were different from ours. Whether, if 
it were offered to us now for the first time, we should do wisely in 
accepting it—whether it would not be better to secure free com- 
mercial access without political dominion—may be reasonably doubted. 
In fact, even the generations by which the Empire was founded were 
drawn on for the most part, not only without design, but against 
their wishes, and were always trying to set a limit to the progress of 
conquest, though they could never succeed in doing so.' But, by a 
course of ‘events which there is little use in discussing, as it cannot 
now be reversed, India has become ours; and nobody would now 
propose that we should either give it up or let it be taken from us. 
Independently of imperial pride, we are bound to maintain our hold 
on it by strong bonds both of duty and of interest. Our departure, 
after suppressing the native governments and destroying the organ- 
izing forces, would consign the country to a sanguinary anarchy, 


(1) See the preface to Mr. Sidney Owen’s Selection from Marquis Wellesley’s 
Dispatches, and the dispatches themselves. 
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and place in jeopardy British property and investments the aggregate 
value of which can hardly be less than four hundred millions. Still, 
of the two objects, India and England, the most spirited advocate of 
agerandizement must allow that England is to be preferred, and 
therefore that there is a limit to the perils to be incurred and the 
sacrifices to be made for the sake of India. Some things have been 
mentioned which seem to show that this limit is not entirely beyond 
the horizon, and even that, unless Indian finances assume a more 
hopeful aspect, it may come very distinctly into view. 

There are two ways of keeping our hold on India. One, and no 
doubt the more certain while it lasts, is to forego internal improve- 
ment and to lavish the earnings of our people in the maintenance of 
armaments large enough tocommand the Mediterranean, at the same 
time occupying Egypt and every place else that may be necessary in 
order literally to annex India to England by an unbroken line of 
British territories, fortresses, and waters. The other way is to 
keep on good terms with the Mediterranean nations. Whatever 
depends on amity must be to some extent precarious. But there 
is no apparent reason why this amity should be broken. Our 
possession of India does not hurt or menace the Mediterranean 
nations in the slightest degree; it benefits them, so long as we keep 
the Indian ports open to their trade, and it need not give them 
any sort of umbrage. To do wanton mischief may be in their 
power, but there is no ground for presuming that they will be 
inclined to do it, especially as they would obviously hurt them- 
selves. As to the potentate, whoever he may be, through whose 
territory the Suez Canal runs, he will surely be no more tempted to 
destroy or close it than a turnpike man is tempted to nail up his own 
gate. 

That Russia meditates an invasion of British India is a belief 
which, if it were not shared by some persons of mark, we should 
be inclined to call a chimera. Mere proximity does not denote 
hostile designs; if it did, there would be no peave on earth. The 
natural barrier between the two Empires is stronger than that 
between any other two conterminous countries in the world. If 
Russia, reckoning by mere miles, without regard to obstacles, is 
near to us, we are equally near to her; and if she has arrived at this 
position by continual additions of territory, we have done the same. 
Both Empires have grown in the same manner, and one as naturally 
as the other, by extension in a sort of political vacuum, where 
nothing opposed them but the arms of barbarous or half-civilised 
powers. in each case probably the growth has been to a great extent 
undesigned and even involuntary, though we persist in ascribing 
to deliberate and far-reaching ambition on the part of Russia that 
which we know, on our own part, is to be ascribed to nothing of the 
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kind. That either England or Russia, having reached the foot of 
the Himalayas by extending her Empire over regions unoccupied 
by any civilised nation, will proceed to scale the Himalayas for the 
purpose of attacking another great European power, is as little to be 
presumed ,as it is to be presumed that the tide will scale the cliff 
because it has raced in over a sandy flat. The movements of Russia 
farther west are assignable to an obvious cause, and one totally 
unconnected with any imaginable designs on India. Every great 
and growing power is led by a natural impulse to make its way to 
an open sea. England would hardly submit to being corked up in 
the Dardanelles in order to gratify the jealous apprehensions of 
Russia, and she cannot expect that Russia will complacently submit 
to being corked up in order to gratify hers. Suppose Russia, like 
ourselves, obtains the full freedom of the Mediterranean. All 
diplomatists and Russophobists hold up their hands in horror at the 
thought. But what is the specific evil which would ensue? Why is 
Sebastopol, or if it came to that, Constantinople, so much more likely 
to be dangerous than Brest? If Russia is provoked, she will very 
likely give us trouble in India; but why should she be provoked ? 

It is assumed that the Suez Canal would be available in time of 
war. This is a point on which, of course, we cannot presume to 
form an opinion; but it lies so near the root of the whole question 
that it is to be hoped a deliberate opinion will be formed. To occupy 
Egypt in defiance of the wrath and future hostility of France, to go to 
the expense of creating armaments powerful enough to command the 
Eastern Mediterranean, and then to see the object for which all this 
had been done practically annihilated by a few shillings’ worth of 
dynamite or the scuttling of an old ship, would be mortifying in the 
extreme. 

Already our nervous anxiety about the canal has brought an aval- 
anche of calamity on the world. To avoid this war with all its horrors, 
and the danger of further conflagration which it involves, it was 
necessary that from the outset separate interests should be sup- 
pressed, and that the crisis should be treated as a European one, 
to be dealt with by the common councils of Europe. But hardly 
had it arrived when England avowed her intention of separately 
securing her own interests, and pounced upon the Suez Canal. This 
was the signal that a wreck had commenced, and that everybody 
must look out for himself. Everybody did look out for himself; 
everybody made his own game. Cordial co-operation thenceforth 
was impossible, and the inevitable result was this war—a war which 
puts back civilisation. Lord Derby has said that of British interests 
the greatest is peace, and what Lord Derby says is always wise. 
If we ask why Lord Derby did not make a sincere and resolute 
effort to preserve the greatest of British interests by enforcing in 
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common with Russia and the other powers the reforms to which 
Turkey was pledged, and which, if vigorously pressed, she would 
most certainly have conceded, the answer will partly be that this 
obvious line of policy was crossed by the alarm about the Suez Canal 
and the interests of England in the East. 

Egypt no doubt differs greatly in some respects from India. But 
in Egypt, as in India, you would have a dominant and a subject race. 
You would have a foreign government ruling, on arbitrary princi- 
ples, over people divided from the officials by a wide social gulf. 
The reflex action on the character of the imperial country would 
probably be much the same. 

In the course of empire, one act of aggrandizement leads to 
another. The conquest of a small territory round the British fae- 
tories in India has led to the conquest of the whole country. 
This again leads to the occupation of Egypt. India being in the 
hands of England, no one will deny that the occupation of Egypt, 
in case of a break-up of the Turkish Empire, presents itself as a 
natural question for consideration. [ut the advocates of the 
measure must allow it to be fairly discussed, and not think to settle 
it by impugning the patriotism of their opponents, though, as we 
have already admitted, the nation is just now in a mood in which 
such appeals are likely to tell. If the party of moderation is inferior 
to the party of aggrandizement in anything, it is not in love of the 
country, but in power of discerning her true interests. It does not 
seem to itself to be advocating a policy of weakness. It holds that, 
as we said before, the strength of England is in herself, and that she 
derives more real strength from one of her own counties, than she 
does from all her foreign dependencies put together. It holds, in 
fact, that acquisition of territory which is not self-defending is 
extension, not of strength, but of weakness ; and in proof of the fact 
it may cite, among other things, the perpetual complaints of its 
opponents that the empire is unfortified, and their unheeded cries 
for further expenditure in defences." It avows that its main objects 
of interest are not external but internal, and that it is less solicitous 
about ,remote acquisitions, and those posts in Asia the names of 
which are dear and familiar to the pundits of Russophobia, than 
about the many millions of Englishmen who at present share only 
to a very miserable extent the advantages, moral, intellectual, or 
material, of English civilisation. It does not admit that this is 
“ parochialism,’’ unless England is a parish. It desires, at all 
events, to see the proof that aggrandizement is good for the whole 
English people. As to the question of courage or cowardice, which 


(1) The Canadian Government was asked the other diy, by an eminent organ of 
agerandizement, to quadruple its military expenditure, and this in face of a falling 
revenue. You might literally as well ask the Canadian Government for their heads. 
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is sometimes raised in the fervour of debate, statesmen and jour- 
nalists, however bellicose, do not go to the front; and the only way 
in which they can show courage of any kind is by manfully 
expressing what seem to them true opinions, though they may 
happen to be unpopular at the time. 

To make a perfectly clean breast, we will confess that there 
are some people who believe that the consecration of filibustering 
nationality is rather out of date; that the day of Humanity has dawned, 
and that to resent its arrival is about as rational as to resent the 
arrival of autumn or anything else that the course of nature brings. 

It is the more desirable that at this crisis, on which the policy of 
the future may depend, there should be a full discussion of the 
subject in the press (which is now, more truly than Parliament, the 
great council of the nation), and that the mind of England should 
be deliberately made up, because otherwise her hand may be forced 
by agencies which the respectable advocates of aggrandizement 
would disown, though they can hardly help warming them into 
life by encouraging the general tendeney and decrying the prin- 
ciples which restrain it. For a description of these agencies we 
will once more have recourse to Lord Elgin, who encountered them 
in China, where they have more than once been successful in 
drawing Mngland into « use of her power which, it is to be hoped, 
no party among us would have deliberately approved :— 


‘**T never felt so ashamed of myself in my life, and Elliot remarked that the 
trip seemed to have made me sad. There we were, accumulating the means of 
destruction under the very eyes, and within the reach, of a population of about 
1,000,000 people, against whom these means of destruction were to be employed! 
‘Yes,’ I said to Elliot, ‘lam sad, because when I look at that town, I feel 
that I am earning for myself a place in the Litany immediately after ‘* plague, 
pestilence, and famine.’’ I believe, however, that, as far as [ am concerned, it 
was impossible for me to do otherwise than as I have done. I could not have 
abandoned the demand to enter the city after what happened last winter, with- 
out compromising our position in China altogether, and opening the way to 
calamities even greater than those now before us. I made my demands on Yeh 
as moderate as I could, so as to give him a chance of accepting ; although if he 
had accepted, I knew that | should have brought on my head the imprecations 
both of the navy and army and of the civilians, the time being given by the 
missionaries and the women. And now Yeh having refused, I shall do what- 
ever I can possibly do to secure the adoption of plans of attack, &e., which will 
lead to the least destruction of life and property.’ . . . The weather is charming ; 
the thermometer about sixty degrees in the shade in the morning; the sun 
powerful, and the atmosphere beautifully clear. When we steamed up to 
Canton, and saw the rich alluvial banks covered with the luxuriant evidences 
of unrivalled industry and natural fertility combined; beyond them, barren 
uplands, sprinkled with a soil of a reddish tint, which gave them the appear- 
ance of heather slopes in the Highlands; and beyond these again, the white 
cloud mountain range, standing out bold and blue in the clear sunshine, I 
thought bitterly of those who, for the most selfish objects, are trampling under 
foot this ancient civilisation.”’—Lelters and Journals, p. 212. 

‘‘T am now off from Canton, never I hope to see it again. Two months I 
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have been there, engaged in this painful service, checking as I haye been best 
able to do, the disposition to maltreat this unfortunate people....On the 
whole I think I have been successful. There never was a Chinese town which 
suffered so little by the occupation of a hostile force; and considering the diffi- 
culties which our alliance with the French (though I have had all support from 
Gros, in so far as he can give it) has occasioned, it is a very signal success, 
The good people at Hong Kong, &c., do not know whether to be incredulous or 
disgusted at this policy.” (P. 224.) 

‘‘The settlement here is against treaty. It consists mainly of agents of the 
two great opium houses, Dent and Jardine, with their hangers-on. ‘This, with 
au considerable business in the coolie trade—which consists in kidnapping 
wretched coolies, putting thei on board ships where all the horrors of the 
slave-trade are reproduced, and sending them on specious promises to such 
places as Cuba—is the chief business of the ‘ foreign’ merchants at Swatow.” 
(P. 226.) 

‘* Besides I own that I have a conscientious fecling on the subject. I am 
sure that in our relations with these Chinese we have acted scandalously, and I 
would not have been a party to the measures of violence which have been 
taken, if I had not believed that I could work out of them some good for them. 
Could I leave this, the really noblest part of my task, to be worked out by 
others? Anyone could have obtained the treaty of Tientsin. What was really 
meritorious was that it should have been obtained at so small a cost of human 
suffering. But this is also what discredits it in the eyes of many, of almost all, 
here. If we had carried on war for some years, if we had carried misery and 
desolation all over the Empire, it would have been thought quite natural that 
the Emperor should have been reduced to accept the terms imposed upon 
him at Tientsin. But to do all this by means of a demonstration at Tientsin! 
The announcement was received with a yell of derision by connoisseurs and 
baffled speculators in tea.” (DP. 280.) 

‘Taye you read Russell’s book on the Indian Mutiny ? I have done so and 
I recommend it to you. It has made me very sad; but it only confirms what 
I believed before respecting the scandalous treatment which the natives received 
at our hands in India. I am glad that he has had courage to speak out as he 
does on this point. Can I do anything to prevent England from calling down 
on herself God’s curse for brutalities committed on another feeble Oriental 
race? Or are all my exertions to result only in the extension of the arca oyer 
which Englishmen are to exhibit how hollow and superficial are both their civi- 
lisation and their Christianity ? The tone of the two or three men connected with 
mercantile houses in China whom I find on board is all for blood and massacre 
on a great scale. I hope they will be disappointed ; but it is not a cheerful or 
hopeful prospect, look at it from what side one may.” (DP. 325.) 


Lord Elgin, we repeat, was neither a pseudo-philanthropist nor a 
patriot, of every country but his own; he was wanting neither in 
British feeling nor in courage; and the records of his experience 
deserve attention, as well as the snortings of the war-horses on the 

stock Exchange and in Pall Mall. 


GoLpwin Situ. 











HEINE IN RELATION TO RELIGION AND POLITICS. 


Tuere has been much difficulty in assigning to Heine a nationality. 
Does he belong most to Germany, to France, or to Judea? Born in 
Diisseldorf of Jewish parents, he passed the first part of his life in 
the Vaterland, and most of his later years in Paris. Ile understood 
the genius of all three peoples; he loved them all, and he mocked 
them all. With all of them he has claimed kinship; and while he 
has vilified them one by one, not as a mere outstander, but as a foe, 
he has at other times upbraided or praised them in patriot tones, and 
extolled their greatness in his song. Some difficulty has been felt 
also in fixing his place asa writer. Whatis he, poet or satirist ? “I 
have,” says Heine, “God forgive me, tried every sort of thing in 
literature,” and he goes on to an enumeration as detailed as that 
which Polonius gives of the players’ capabilities. In England he is 
known almost only as a poet. Most persons have read the Buch 
der Lieder—dainty as Horace, subtle as Shakespeare—either in the 
original German or in some one of the numerous translations. In 
Germany his prose works, especially the Reisebilder, excited as 
much admiration as any of his verse, and are now read almost as 
widely. No translation of any of Heine’s prose works has, however, 
as far as I know, ever been published in England, and very few 
readers in this country have read more of them than such portions 
as relate to Heine’s own life. 

Yet there is in his prose much of that fascination which makes his 
verse absolutely unlike that of any other poet. It is the blending— 
weird and audacious—of grave and gay. It is this which has 
enchanted many of his readers and incensed as many more. He 
leaps from sarcasm to smiles, or to tears almost womanly in their 
gentleness, and then flies back to mockery again. Words with which 
he described one of his feminine characters give a very good notion of 
himself: “ A hot volcano of enthusiasm, over which there would fall 
occasionally a snow-avalanche of laughter.” In his dealings with 
the most serious subjects it is always the same,—the smile will come. 
It is this that has earned him the reproach so often laid at his door, 
that he was a mere scoffer. But his smile is the smile of a man, 
not of Mephistopheles ; and I shall try to show how tenderly he felt 
for what he had once loved, and how gravely and wisely he could 
write of weighty things. 

There was nothing that he abandoned more utterly than Judaism, 
and yet nothing that he loved better. He became a Christian, as every 
one knows, against his better self, to qualify for preferment which he 
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never obtained. He had never believed in the doctrines of Judaism, 
but he had loved its exquisite customs, and he ceased not to speak of 
them with reverent affection. True that he once said of Judaism 
that it was not a religion but a misfortune; true that he laughs 
loudly at the unwashed ugliness and the gorgeous rainbow clothing 
of many of the chosen people of his time. But in his Story of the 
Rabbi of Bacharach (a fragment only), there is a glowing and 
sympathetic description of the celebration of the incoming Passover, 
when the family affections are drawn more closely together by the 
celebration of the God-fraught fates of ancestors in ancient story, 
when gentle and kind hospitality is offered to the stranger by those 
who remember how they too are but sojourners in a foreign land. 
There is a poem in which he describes how the money-getting, 
grovelling, animal Jew becomes tender and human as he sets his 
house in order for the Sabbath—as for a princess at whose good 
coming all should bear the appearance of a joyful holiday. 

As a poet he could hardly fail to be touched by these. But it was 
not only because of their beauty that they appealed to him. These 
observances he commended because they were family observances, 
and Heine held that it was the province of religion to cherish them. 
He turns again and again to the religion of the Greeks, and speaks 
of it as his ideal of what religion should be—“ holy stories and the 
guarding of memories and mysteries ancestors had taught.” The 
Jewish religion is more than all others a family religion. At the 
greater holidays the members of a family invariably assemble ; at 
the incoming of the Sabbath or of the Passover, at the Feast of 
Booths, and at the end of the Fast, family greetings are a sine quad non. 
Thus those festivals have a value quite apart from any religious 
meaning that may be attached to them, and it was in this, its family 
character, that the Jewish creed was praised by Heine. Nor did he 
fail to see the gentle beauty of that creed most apart from Judaism 
—the Roman Catholic Church. In an exquisite poem, called The 
Pilgrimage to Kevlaar, he describes how the Virgin, with mercy 
and wisdom, answered the prayer of a mother whose heart-broken 
son death alone could heal. In this poem is a sort of refrain, 
‘“‘ Gelobt seiest du Marie,’ which is used with all tenderness, and 
the whole might well have been written by the most faithful 
believer. 

But why did Heine assume at other times, in verse and in prose, 
his well-known aggressive attitude to religion? In the first place, 
to use his own words, because of his “ affection for reason.” Reason, 
he declares, has been the passion malhenreuse of his life, and in 
his happiest manner he explains that “ just as Solomon, King of the 
Jews, exalted in his song the Church of Christ, and pictured her as 
a dark-eyed rapturous maiden, so that the Jews might not guess his 
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true intent, so have I in countless songs glorified Reason—the full 
contrary of the Church of Christ.” With Reason blazoned on his 
shield, Heine tilts boldly at many of the more extravagant teachings 
of some revealed religions—notably at the Trinity in Unity, and at 
the hell where stupid devils can ‘make no exception” in the case 
of Socrates, though he did live and die in the cause of justice and 
truth, and where by pouring cold water on roasting Jews the merry 
imps prove to them that baptism is a truly refreshing thing. 

Judaism makes fewer demands on credulity than Christianity does. 
The Trinity and the Resurrection of the Body—the two largest 
stumbling-blocks, perhaps, in the way of the would-be believer in 
Christianity—Judaism, of course, does not assert. It has occasion- 
ally been made the boast of Judaism that a belief in the Divine 
Unity is the sole necessary article of its creed, and there is a well- 
known story of a rabbi who declared that the sentence, ‘“ Love your 
neighbour as yourself,” summed up the whole law, the rest being 
merely commentary. But the creed that has been usually taught 
from the pulpits of our synagogues is one much more easy to attack. 
It has, for instance, included among the “holy books,” at least, the 
Book of Joshua, which represents the God of infinite mercy as the 
instigator of wholesale and detestable massacre; and it has often 
thrown a halo of sanctity round the entire array of extraordinary 
commands which the Talmud founds on its own extraordinary expo- 
sitions of the Mosaic code. One can understand, then, why it was 
that Reason, ‘the maiden pale and chill,’ bade Heine first doubt 
and then deny. He asks of what value are such and such writings, 
and what authority attaches to their commands. No one can 
attempt to give him a satisfactory answer, for orthodoxy and free- 
thought cannot have the same stand-point, and so no reply that one 
can make will satisfy the other. In time he himself answers his own 
questions by determining that anthropomorphism is a thing apart 
from the spiritual sanctity of religion, and that dogma is the cancer 
of religion and not the armour that hedges it about. 

3ut Heine’s fiercer attacks on the orthodox are not levelled against 
them because of the demands they make on credulity. The bitterest 
reproach which he lays at their doors is the aggressive attitude they 
assume towards reason and towards those whose opinions, as unreason- 
able as their own, are founded on other traditions, and consequently 
not identical with theirs. He represents himself as holding an 
argument with one Mathilde (of course this is not to be mistaken for 
the real Mathilde, Heine’s wife), a lady who insisted on scoffing at 
religion. Heine rebuked her, saying he liked no religion-haters. 
Fair women without religion, he added, were like flowers without 
scent, like rigid frigid tulips, who, could they but speak, would 
explain to us how naturally they developed from the original 
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onion. Then Mathilde, in self-defence, told him a story of her 
childhood. Her mamma had explained to her that the old moons 
were chopped up in order to make stars of them; a little friend 
of hers had learnt from her grandmother that the old moons 
were eaten as melons in hell. They came to blows about the 
question of the truth of these explanations; for Mathilde was 
sure her mother was right, and her friend was as confident in the 
excellence of her grandmother’s theory. Then a little boy who 
had learnt mathematics ran up to them. He separated the com- 
batants, and loftily remarked that the arguments of both were 
very silly. He proceeded to give a scientific exposition of the phases 
of the moon. Both little girls now grew angrier than before, and 
they joined their strengths to thrash the young mathematician. So 
by the old plan of putting one’s own argument into the mouth of 
another, and taking oneself the attitude which a moderate opponent 
might assume, Heine explains two of his points of variance with 
religion. First, it proselytizes; secondly, it casts the first stone at 
science and reason. 

Judaism, as far as I am aware, has never been guilty of assuming 
towards science an attitude of execration. Nor can Judaism be 
charged with proselytizing, from which it has at all times distinctly 
held aloof. Judaism has never spoken of heresy outside its own fold. 
‘There are no infidels among the nations,” says the Talmud.’ But 
Heine attacks Judaism on the strangest ground. Te accuses it of 
being the originator of proselytizing in so far as it was the parent of 
Christianity. ‘A Greek,” he says, “would have thought it an 
abomination to force any one by oppression or by cunning to give 
up the religion of his birth and to adopt a new one in itsstead. But 
a people came forth from Egypt, the home of priests and of croco- 
diles, and it brought with it a positive religion. . . . Thence arose 
proselytizing, that plague of humanity; thence arose compulsory 
creeds, and all those loathsome holy things that have cost mankind 
so much bloodshed and so many bitter tears.” 

In considering his favourite ideal, the Greek mode of religion, 
Heing asked himself this question : Would it have been possible or 
desirable for mankind to have had always a religion and a worship 
akin to the Greek, and no other? It was pitiful enough that when 
the gods were assembled together, feasting and singing in utter 
merriment, a poor bleeding Jew should have come along with a 
crown of thorns on his brow and a heavy cross of wood on his 
shoulder, and that he should have thrown the cross down on the 
banquet-table with a crash so terrible that the gods grew paler and 
paler, until at last they faded away into darkness. Yes, he says 


(1) Tractate Cholin, folio 13. I am informed by the Rev. A, L. Green that this 
passage is based on the Mischna, date about a.p. 120—160. , 
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this was tragical enough, for the new religion was one that yielded 
no joy, it yielded comfort only. It was a mournful religion, blood- 
stained and fit for sinners alone. But he admits that it was neces- 
sary, “necessary for humanity that was crushed and suffering. 
The gods of olden days knew nothing of woe; poor man in his 
anguish could not turn his eyes to them for help—no one ever loved 
them with all his heart. For one must suffer to gain such love as that. 
Pity is the final consummation of love, perhaps love itself: so 
Christ is the most loved of all the gods, especially by women.’ He 
thus, then, explains the raison d’étre and the value of Christianity. 
“To see one’s God suffering makes one bear one’s own suffering more 
readily ;”” the suffering of men made a religion necessary which 
represented a suffering God, and the continuance of human suffering 
gave to that religion, with its indubitable power of consolation, a 
claim to the gratitude of mankind. 

There was, however, a feature of religion common to Judaism and 
Christianity which Heine detested. That feature was public worship, 
with its necessary concomitant, a paid clergy. Probably many 
persons of all creeds have joined him in doubts as to the real value 
of public worship. He granted that it gives some persons periods of 
spiritual rapture, but does that, he urged, compensate for the disgust 
with which tedious services inspire many others for all that is con- 
nected with religion, and for the premium that it offers to all sorts of 
hypocrisy ? And heseems to have answered the question by a pretty 
outspoken negative. Heine hated all the clergy—rabbi, priest, and 
Protestant clergyman. He preferred, he once said, the fierce hell- 
threatening priest to the “ molly-coddle homeopathic soul-doctor who 
pours the thousandth part of a pint of reason into a gallon of morals, and. 
sends people to sleep with it on Sundays.” “The pfaffen,” he says else- 
where (pfaffe is a sort of generic and contemptuous term for any sort 
of clergyman), “fear God less than other men do—they use him for 
their own purposes. Like showmen at a fair, they exhibit God for 
money. They extol him with absurd panegyrics, blow a trumpet to 
glorify him, wear a smart uniform in his honour, and all the time 
they despise in their heart the poor, credulous, staring mob, and 
ridicule the creature they lauded so highly. He is tedious to them, 
for they see him every day. . . . Will God long suffer the priests 
to exhibit a monster in lieu of him, and to earn money by it?” 

Heine contrasts, as many of us have done, the proud State- 
supported Church of our own time with Christianity as it appeared 
in its early history. ‘“ How lovely was the Christianity of the first 
centuries—the Christianity that was like its Divine Founder in the 
heroism of its suffering! It was the exquisite legend of the secret 
God who wandered under the palms of Palestine in the guise of a 
fair youth, and preached the love of humanity, liberty, and equality— 
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the creed of the greatest thinkers of later days—the creed that came 
to us from France to be the Bible of our own time.” ‘I like Christ 
best of all the gods,” he says elsewhere, “ not because he is a legiti- 
mate God, whose father ruled the world since time immortal; but 
because he, born as he was Dauphin of Heaven, loves no courtly 
ceremony, and is a democrat at heart . ... a bon dieu citoyen.” 
“Look at that religion,” he continues, ‘‘ Christ’s religion, and then 
look at the Christianities set up as State religions in different 
countries—the Roman Catholic Apcestolic Church, for instance, or 
that Catholicism without poetry, the High Church of England— 
nollow miserable skeleton that it is, lacking all life and vigour. 
Religion is injured by monopoly just as trade is. Free competition 
and nothing else can make faiths strong, and political equality among 
creeds—free trade, so to speak, among the gods—will make religions 
glorious as heretofore.” ‘ Religion can never sink so low as when 
she is elevated to be a State religion. Her innocence vanishes—she 
becomes as arrogant as a declared mistress.” ‘It is not the altar,” 
he says, “ which I hate, I hate the snakes that lurk beneath it, smiling 
sweetly as flowers while they poison the very springs of life. .. . 
It is because I am a friend of religion and a friend of the Church 
that I loathe that abortion called the State-Religion, that monster 
born of the intrigue between temporal and spiritual power.” 

Piercing outcries of this kind, justified, as it seems to us, by facts 
but too bitter not to be misunderstood, have probably gone far to 
earn for Heine the reproach with which he has commonly been covered. 
“Who was Heine ?”’ a child of Mr. Kingsley asked him. “ A wicked 
man,” was his only answer.’ Yet Heine does not merit such blame 
from a man of Kingsley’s breadth of view. We have seen how well 
Heine knew the value of the family tie, and how he sought to 
cherish all such ritual as would strengthen it, provided that observing 
such ritual was considered as a privilege for those to enjoy who 
could do so, and not as a law to be imposed upon all, however much 
they detested obedience thereto. Such ritual and such observance 
seemed to him part of religion, and so far he was on the side of 
religion. Those other things so often associated with the name of 
religion he emphatically condemned—exclusiveness, coercion, and 
the alliance of Church and State. 

And Heine was no utter denier. He clung to a belief in the 
existence of a spiritual element, the existence of the Being Faust 
spoke of in those wonderful lines— 

‘*Feel’st not thronging 
To head and heart the force, 


Still weaving its eternal secret, 
Invisible, visible round thy life! 


(1) “Life of Charles Kingsley,” vol. i. p. 224. 
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Vast as it is, fill with that force thy heart, 

And when thou in the fecling wholly blessed art 
Call it then what thou wilt, 
Call it Bliss! Heart! Love! God!’’! 


“T may not,” says Heine, “be over-partial to anthropomorphism, 
but I believe in the glory of God.” Tis is that great creed which 
asserts the existence of a Divine and Benevolent Element, and the 
possibility of the improvement of man ; and which does not deny that 
the Divine Spirit may have rested on men in the past, but does deny 
that it rested only on a chosen few of one particular race and at one 
particular time. 

The creed of Heine rested chiefly on the philosophy of his 
fellow-Jew, Spinoza, whose tenets, Heine said, were a distinct 
landmark in the history of religion, This he explained in an 
account of the course of religious thought in Germany, first pub- 
lished in the Revue des deux Mondes. It is a vigorous sketch, 
brilliant and sympathetic in tone. The value historically is, of 
course, small; it is, indeed, the work of a poet rather than of an 
historian. But its interest is very grvat, for it shows how Heine 
connected together the successive phases of religious thought to lead 
up to the creed which seemed to him the logical outline of the past, 
and the true and beneficent belicf for the present generation of man. 

The doctrine of Christianity, says Heine, was originally this. 
There are two principles—one good and one evil. One is Christ and 
one is Satan. The body is Satan’s, the soul is Christ’s, All visible 
creation is fundamentally evil; Satan uses it to lure us on to destruc- 
tion. The right aim of life is to forego all bodily pleasures—to 
mortify the body so that our soul may the better arise to the brilliant 
Heaven—the glorious kingdom of Christ. Elsewhere he points out 
how this teaching was beneficial to Europe: it was “a wholesome 
reaction to the horrible, colossal materialism that spread abroad in 
the Roman empire, and threatened to destroy all spiritual glory. 
The flesh had grown so insolent in the old Roman world that the 
discipline of Christianity came to it as a necessary chastisement.” 
But in his sketch of the history of religion he goes on to quote with 
a little malice a story which he declares is most characteristic of 
the final outcome of this anti-carnal teaching. The story is the 
following :— 

A number of priests in the year 1433, at the time of the Council of 
Basle, were walking about in a wood discussing theology. <A 
nightingale began to sing. They grew silent and listened, enchanted, 
to the exquisite music. Then one of them began to think that this 
was an attempt of the Evil One—an attempt to tear them from their 
righteous work to self-gratification. So he began to exorcise the 





(1) Bayard Taylor's translation. 
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nightingale. Adjuro te per eum, he began, and the bird said, “ Yes, I 
am an evil spirit,’ and flew away. And all who had listened to its 
song fell sick that day and they died. 

With this, says Heine, contrast the pantheism that had been the 
national belief of Europe, and especially of Northern Europe. That 
creed saw a god-head in every tree—a divine essence ‘in every 
element. Christianity inverted this. Christianity said, ‘“ Nature 
is permeated not with God but with the Devil.” The first great 
change was the Reformation. He contrasts very strikingly tie 
Reformation in Germany and the Reformation in France—Luther 
with Voltaire, that is to say, not with Calvin, for Voltaire he con- 
siders as the French equivalent to Luther. In Germany the 
Reformation was the assertion of the spirit interest against the flesh, 
for the spirit was de jure in power, the flesh de facto, and against this 
state of things the spirit interest protested. In France it was 
different. Sensualism there began the war, feeling that it reigned 
de facto, and wishing to be acknowledged de jure ; and its weapons 
were chiefly satire and abuse. 

That Heine wrote most sympathetically of Luther is not surprising. 
Luther, the poet, and the assertor of, at least, a kind of freedom, was 
much to Heine. ‘“ Luther,” says Heine, “ was a complete man, in 
whom body and soul were not parted. He was full of the glory of 
God, and could lose himself in pure spirituality; but he knew the 
excellencies of this world, and he could care for them.” And then 


Heine quotes joyfully Luther’s own merry couplet— 


** Who loves not woman, wine, and song, 
A fool remains his whole life long.” 


With Luther, Heine said, religion became Judaic and deistic. 
Miracles vanished. The new creeds could boast of one only, viz. the 
payment of St. Simon’s tailor’s bill by his pupils ten years after St. 
Simon himself had died. All teaching, said Luther, must rest on the 
Bible or on reason. 

He passes from theologians to philosophers, with the remark that 
German philosophy is the fruit of the Reformation. Elsewhere he 
asserts that German philosophy, being the daughter of the Protestant 
Church, owes her a certain filial piety. Then he comes to Spinoza, 
whose teaching he so sums up: There is only one Essence, and that 
is God. This Entity is infinite and absolute. All finite entities are 
derived from and contained in this one. The infinite Entity is 
revealed in thought and in space, and these are the two attributes of 
God. There may be more, but we know them not. Non dico me 
deum omnino cognoscere, sed me quaecdam ejus attributa; non autem 
omnia, neque maximam intelligere partem. 

“ Only ignorance and malice,” says Heine, ‘could call this teach- 
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ing atheistical. No one has spoken of God more sublimely than 
Spinoza. He denies man rather than God ; all finite things are to 
him but a part of the Infinite Entity ; the human mind is only a 
ray of the infinite thought; the human body a mere atom of the 
infinite space. God is the cause of both—of spirits and of bodies— 
natura naturans.” Heine distinguishes this from deism, though he 
maintains that both assert alike the Divine Unity. How emphatic- 
ally all this proclaims the Jew in Heine; how it reminds one of the 
phrase the Jew learns from his mother’s lips and murmurs on his 
death-bed, the Shemah Israel—* Wear, O Israel, the Lord thy God, 
the Lord is One.” Still Heine does not throw in his lot with the 
general Jewish creed. ‘ The Jews,” he says, “ represent God as a 
tyrant thunder-clad ; the Christians as a loving father; the God of 
the Deist is above the world and rules it from on high. But the 
God of pantheism is in the world, for pantheism identifies God and 
the world.” 

Heine’s creed, much as it changed through his life, had always 
pointed to a vast inclusive belief of this kind. Once it had appeared 
to him that Hellenism was the direct contrary of Judaism and 
Christianity. I have already quoted a passage where he extols the 
privacy and the domestic nature of the Greek creed and worship 
and contrasts them with, the intrusive proselytizing of the later 
beliefs. Elsewhere he declares that the Greek worship was the 
worship of the beautiful, while the Christian Church opposed all 
beauty, calling it devil-born. And with enthusiasm Heine asserted 
his own allegiance to the Gréeks. Nor could he well as a poet do 
otherwise. Yet we have seen how he saw all this while the beauty 
of Judaism and of Christianity, and even showed in his song what 
there was in them that was lovely. 

But in his Confessions, written from his sick-bed in Paris, he 
declares that he has learnt at last that the Jews were after all 
greater than the Greeks—‘ the Jews were men, the Greeks were 
always youths.’ He did not, however, like a vulgar convert, attack 
his old allies. For that beauty, which the Greek creed set forth as 
the ideal for all endeavour, he learnt to reconcile with that which 
he now appreciated in all its fulness—the spiritual essence of religion. 
Beauty he felt was a form merely, in which the Divine Being made 
himself manifest. Just as David had sung that the heavens 
declared the glory of God, so it appeared to Heine that there rested 
in all things the Divine Spirit—the Ruach Hakadosch of Hebrew 
phrase. This, then, was the creed of Heine: There isa Divine Being, 
and He is present in all things. But this must, of course, be 
construed differently from the meaning the words would bear in the 
mouth of a believer in revealed religion. Further, he insisted on the 
necessity and beauty of maintaining the family tie, and recognised 
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the value of the feasts and festivals of religion, although he denied 
that Divine inspiration belonged exclusively to any one book. With 
reference to the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, Heine, as 
fur as I am aware, enunciated no precise belief. 

Heine’s literary and political opinions were no doubt the result of 
independent thought. But in one remarkable passage he shows that, 
holding the religious views that he did, he could hold no others in 
politics. “God is manifest in plants that pass unconsciously their 
cosmic magnetic lives—in animals that are more or less conscious of 
their existence in their sensual dream-lives. But God is most glori- 
ously manifested in man... . and in man divinity attains again 
to self-consciousness and by man manifests itself. This is done not by 
one man but by the community of mankind. Every man is only a 
part of the Divine Universe ; all men together compose it and repre- 
sent it in conception and in reality. The political revolution that 
rests on the principle of the French Revolution will find no enemies 
in the ranks of the pantheists. They are its allies, but their con- 
victions have come to them in another way—they are grounded on 
religious doctrine. We demand the material well-being of man, the 
material happiness of the people, not because we, like mere material- 
ists, despise the spirit, but because we know that the divinity of 
man is revealed also in his bodily substance, and that misery destroys 
the body, which is the picture of God, and when the body is destroyed 
the mind too will perish. St. Just’s great dictum, which was the 
watchword of the Revolution, ‘Le pain est le droit du peuple,’ we 
read thus, ‘ Le pain est le droit divin de ’homme.’ ” 

Heine’s admirable sense of humour showed him always both siaes 
of the argument. Just asin one of his poems the romance and the 
absurdity of a sea voyage are pictured in neighbouring verses, so in 
the case of republicanism and the rights of the many he saw the 
way in which his ideal might be wrecked. He feels that the danger 
will come as usual from the indiscreetness of foolish friends or the 
lies of false foes. ‘“ The court lackeys of the people praise its 
excellencies and virtues unceasingly ; they commend its beauty, its 
virtues, and its intelligence. But the masses are ugly, and will be 
ugly, till you give them the wherewithal to wash and to be clean. 
The masses are wicked, but their wickedness is the outcome of 
hunger; give them bread to eat and they will smile and be gracious 
like their rulers. The masses are stupid; they love the man who 
speaks or shouts to them in the vile jargon of their own passions, 
and hate the honest man who talks to them the language of reason 
that they may grow wiser and nobler. This is the result of 
ignorance, and ignorance we must uproot by free schools for the 
people.” 

There is another noteworthy feature in the passage I have quoted. 
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Heine speaks not of anarchy, but of the sovereignty of the people. 
He felt that the two things were in no way identical. He desired, 
indeed, that the power of the people should be as strongly exercised 
as the power of a ruler. He knew the advantages of a government 
under a strong ruler, and to his poetic mind there appeared a fair 
vision of the people, many, yct one, bearing a sceptre and crown. 
Now he told them—that is, in the year 1830—they were in prison, 
as Charles V. once was in Tyrol. To Charles came his jester, 
with news that the time of his delivery from prison was at hand. 
The jester had torn the bells from his cap—it was now the red cap 
of liberty, and nothing else. When his King had regained his 
liberty the jester would make merry again. ‘Oh, German Vater- 
land!”’ says the poet, ‘oh, German people! Iam your jester. I, the 
man whose real office was but your amusement, I come to you in 
your prison, in the hour of your need ; for thou, oh my people! art 
the true emperor, the true lord of the land; thy will is sovereign 
mightier than the Te/ est notre plaisir, which rests on right divine.” 
Denn du, 0 mein Volk ! bist Kaiser! Kaiser! The word was to him 
always enwrapped with a mystic halo of fascination. It was asso- 
ciated in his mind with the name of the great hero-king, Napoleon I. 
Heine had sung of Napoleon; he felt his greatness and the deep 
tragedy of his exile. When in the Reisebilder the scene comes to 
the field of Marengo, he falls into a rhapsody about the poor emperor 
who woke at St. Helena out of the dream in which he had pictured 
himself lord of the world. ‘“ We too,” says Heine, “ have now 
awakened, and sorrowful are the reflections we make in the sadness of 
our sobriety. We think that the glory of war is out of date... . 
and that Napoleon was perhaps the last of the conquerors.” Then 
he goes on to show how, when the people is everywhere Maiser, the 
feeling of nationality will decline, and then wars will cease. 
Elsewhere‘ he attributes the decline of nationality to Vernunft, 
Reason, the maiden pale and chill. ‘‘ There are no nations in Europe 
now; there are only two factions. One is called Aristocracy: it 
thinks itself privileged by birth, and monopolizes all the glories of the 
eommonalty. The other faction is called Democracy : it vindicates the 
rights of man, and in the name of Reason demands the destruction of 
the privileges of birth... .. This faction is the faction of heaven, 
the eternal home of Reason. How ominous the word ‘ Reason’ must 
be to you aristocrats! As ominous as to Reason’s old antagonists, 
the clergy, who became your allies in the hour of your peril. And 
Reason will make an end of your power ard of theirs.” Here the 
change is asserted with the audacity of a journalist; in the Reise- 
bilder it is predicted with the passion of a poet. “There seems to 
be a change coming; things spiritual rather than material will 


(1) Franzisiche Zustande, Vorrede zur Vorrede. 
VOL. XXII. N.S. BB 
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be the subjects of future controversy ; the history of the world is 
to be a history of master spirits, not of master robbers as heretofore. 
The feeling of nationality, with the vanity and the bigotry that 
belong to it, was once the most powerful lever with which ambitious 
and greedy kings could lift their own private interests on high. 
But that feeling of nationality is now rotten and out of date. Silly 
prejudices that separate different races are vanishing faster and 
faster every day; ungainly peculiarities are fading in the universal 
growth of European civilisation. Europe has now no different 
nations; in their stead are different factions; and it is wonderful to 
see how these factions recognise each other, despite differences of 
colour, and understand each other too, though their languages are 
many and various.” With that change, he elsewhere repeats, wars 
will cease: “ When it has come about that the masses of the people 
can understand the circumstances in which they live, the people will 
not allow the hack-writers of the aristocracy to whet them on into 
hate and war. <A holy alliance will unite the nations; we shall 
have no need to maintain standing armies of many hundred 
thousand murderers; we shall attain to peace, to well-being, and to 
liberty.” 

Another feature of Heine’s political creed was an intense aversion 
to the nobility, who were then in Germany more powerful than kings. 
Heine declared that nobles used kings for their own purposes, just 
as priests used the God they pretended to serve. This would end, 
he said, with the spread of knowledge, which would bring with it 
“the emancipation of kings.” ‘Never until, as Voltaire has it, 
they have proved to us that the millions are born with saddles on 
their backs, and the thousands with spurs on their feet, will we 
believe that the millions are created to be the beasts of burden of a 
few thousand privileged knights. . . . . The inequality which the 
feudal system brought into Europe was once, perhaps, a necessary 
condition of the advance of civilisation. But now it retards civilisa- 
tion; it outrages the hearts of civilised men. It was natural that 
France felt the lack of equality more deeply than any other nation, 
for France is the nation of society, and society rests chiefly on the 
principle of equality. So France tried to enforce equality by simply 
cutting off heads that projected unduly, and the Revolution became 
the signal for the war that aimed at the emancipation of mankind.” 
Elsewhere he says, thinking of the aristocracy in another relation, 
“ Bonne société will cease to be bonne société as soon as the good 
citizen leaves off being good enough to think it so.” 

In 1832 England was as interesting to the politician as any other 
country in Europe. Heine, writing in that year, has much to say of 
the position of parties and the characters of the leaders of those 
parties. Wellington he had always hated, but “till now,” he says, 
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“T never knew how contemptible he was. People have been blinded 
by his stupid victories, they never guessed how dense he was. He is a 
blockhead, as all men are who have no heart. For thoughts come from 
the heart not from the head.” Of Joseph Hume he writes: “A 
short stolid person, with a great square head covered with rough, ugly, 
red hair. . . . It is the sort of face that should be put on the title- 
page of an arithmetic book. . . . But when King William broke 
his word, Joseph Hume arose great and heroic as a god of freedom, 
and his voice rang loud and clear as the bell of St. Paul’s.” 

How bitterly Heine hated Englishmen is well known. He allowed 
them scarcely any excellence save in their roast meats. But one page 
of English history touched him so nearly that his aversion changed to 
admiration.. The passage is well worth quoting: ‘Queer devils 
those English, I can’t bear them. To begin with, they are tiresome, 
and then they are unsociable and selfish. They croak like so many 
frogs, and then they are sworn enemies of all good music. They go 
to church with gilt prayer-books, and they despise us Germans because 
we eat sauerkraut. But when the English aristocracy, by help of the 
court bastards, succeeded in winning over to their councils the German 
consort—the ‘nasty frau,’ as they called her—when King William 
IV., who had promised Lord Grey one evening to make as many 
new peers as were necessary to pass the Reform Bill, broke his word 
next morning at the instigation of the queen of the night—when 
Wellington and his Tories seized the State power with their liberty- 
crushing hands—then these English were not at all tiresome, but 
very interesting; they were not unsociable, they were leagued to- 
gether in hundreds of thousands—they were indeed united. Their 
words were not croaks, but full of noble harmony; their utter- 
ances were more soul-stirring than all the melodies of Rossini and 
Meyerbeer ; they spoke no pious priest-taught speech, but they asked 
one another boldly, Shall we not march King William and his sauer- 
kraut friends back to Germany and send our bishops to the devil?” 

There are many Englishmen who will feel how great and true is 
all that he has written about the position of the peers in England. 
He writes of nothing more bitterly, and of what can we feel more 
bitterly ? We in England need have no fear of our kings. They may 
rule in Rotten Row, they cannot at Westminster; we need not grudge 
them command in the Solent, they cannot exercise it in the Channel. 
But there may be danger if our peers one day again find their 
own private interests come into violent contact with the interests of 
the people and the welfare of liberty. Then we shall do well to 
be angry. And will anger show itself in some practical form? 
Shall we rid ourselves of our hereditary legislature, the greatest 
stain and reproach in our English constitution, and remove the 
stumbling-block from the path of progress ? 

BB2 
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Of the peers Heine wrote bitterly indeed. One passage is almost 
revolting in its outspokenness, but the occasion and the time (1832) 
justified the outcry. Opinion, as often with Heine, is heralded by a 
personal recollection : ‘“ George IV. sleeps in the abbey in the same 
row as his ancestors, whose stone images lie on their stone tombs with 
stony heads on stony cushions, globe and sceptre in their hand. In 
high coffins round and about them are the English peers, great dukes 
and bishops, lords and barons, pressing in death, just as they did in 
life, as close as possible to the kings. If you want to see them in 
Westminster you pay one shilling and sixpence. A poor little 
custodian takes your money ; it is his livelihood to show these dead 
grandees; and the while he relates their names and deeds, as though 
he were showing you a cabinet of wax-work figures. I like shows of 
this sort, they convince me that the great of this world are but 
mortal. I did not grudge my one and sixpence, and I said to the 
custodian when I went away—Z am content with your exhibition; I 
would gladly pay you twice as much if only your collection were 
completed.” 

This is the same sentiment that he had before expressed in more 
impassioned words, “‘ What is the great lesson of our time? Eman- 
cipation. Emancipation, not only of Greeks, Irishmen, Jews, 
negroes, and other oppressed races,’ but the emancipation of the world, 
and especially of Europe, that is now old enough to be its own 
master, and is breaking away from the iron leading-strings held 
once by the privileged aristocracy.” 

These passages are but a few that could be cited from many 
luminous with the light of knowledge, glowing with the fire of 
liberty. But enough have been quoted to show that Heine was truly 
among the noblest of the later-born sons of the Revolution. His 
acts have been quoted against him time after time. But details of 
personal weakness may be left to the gossip-mongers of literature. 
His writings will be remembered by the wise, and his writings tell 
of a man whose life was filled with rapturous love for humanity, of a 
man angry until death with the shallow forms and conventionalities 
possessed no longer of any spiritual import. 

Yet the reader of Heine’s prose will turn from it again and again 
to take up the book of his magical verse. And wisely. For it is 
only by reading the two together that the full merit of either one 
can be grasped. Graetz? shows how a spirit akin to the spirit of the 
prose works runs through many of his poems. But that is a point 
of merely minor importance. It was natural that he could express 

the same thoughts in verse as in prose, being a consummate master 
ot both. The supreme greatness of Heine springs from the com- 


(1) This was written in 1830. 
(2) Geschichte der Juden, vol. xi. chap. 8. 
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pleteness of his humanity. Who is there like him? Citizen Heine, 
with all the bitterness of Rousseau, laughs at the shallowness of 
society, and inveighs against the tyranny of the few, and Heine the 
poet listens to that star-language, which he alone can understand— 
‘* T have learnt their language 
For ever and a day, 


My grammar was my love's sweet face, 
It taught me all they say.”’! 


There is much to learn from this that concerns the best interests 
of to-day. We have amongst us devoted sons of the Revolution 
spirit, unselfish, strong, eager to fight for liberty to the end. But 
against many of them there has justly been raised the reproach 
that they have excluded from their Utopia the element of beauty. 
Many of them have condemned as useless the subtle joys of art and 
poetry, scorning what they cannot understand. To these Heine 
proclaims that poetry, beauty, and tenderness are all to be welcomed 
as worthy allies in the war for liberty. And to those before whose 
earnest gaze the glory of the old faiths has grown dim or vanished 
altogether, Heine comes as a beacon of light, unfolding noble aims 
and goodly hopes. He has shown us how the sanctity of the spirit 
essence must remain despite the death of forms and of creeds. He 
has taught us how, in the complexity of our own hearts, in the thrill 
that rushes through us at the sight of a woman’s beauty, in the 
tenderness that maintains for us our home as the high altar for the 
daily sacrifice, there is an assertion of the Divine Goodness filling 
heaven above and earth beneath, and bidding us hold out unto all 
men the possibility of the fuller life. 

Magna laus. It may be that Heine may long remain misunder- 
stood, it is possible that he may be covered for ever with mocking or 
obloquy. Yet it is possible, on the other hand, that the high com- 
pleteness of his character may be recognised, and praise so long 
delayed may be awarded him at last. And that praise will surely 
be like the crowning glory which the poetess of our own times 
claimed for Euripides. Heine too shall be recognised as the Human, 
and find in that one word the fittest and highest fame. 

Lreonarp A. Monreriore. 


(1) Lyrisches Intermezzo, 8. 
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In speaking of Art in the community, we take the community in its 
widest sense—the nation. It was thus regarded by Benjamin 
Robert Haydon, the historical painter—the first Englishman who 
pleaded, with intelligence, with earnestness, and even with passion, 
for national recognition of Art in England. When he began, now 
fifty-three years ago, the series of appeals which closed only with 
his lamentable death, the State in its corporate capacity cared 
nothing about Art. Reynolds and his associates had founded the 
Academy, under royal encouragement and sanction, but there the 
national effort had stopped. In his first petition to Parliament, 
presented in 1823 by Brougham, then a member of the House of 
Jommons, Haydon justly says, “That most of the historical pro- 
ductions painted in this country, by which its reputation has been 
raised, have been executed, not, as in Italy and Greece, in conse- 
quence of encouragement, but in spite of difficulties—that Barry 
painted the Adelphi for nothing; that Hogarth adorned the 
Foundling for nothing; that Reynolds offered to grace St. Paul’s 
by his pencil, and yet was refused.””, And then he urges his especial 
plea : “ That historical pictures, the full size of life, being inadmissible 
into private houses from the nature of their execution, and such 
pictures being the only ones that have given countries their fame 
where Art has flourished ; as the leading authorities of those countries 
were always the patrons of such productions, and from the expense 
attendant on their production could alone be so, your petitioner 
humbly hopes your honourable House will not think it beneath its 
dignity to interfere, and by a regular distribution of a small part of 
the public wealth, to place historical painting and its professors on a 
level with those of the other departments of the Arts.” Haydon’s 
demand was modest in amount. He asked only for £4,000 a year, 
to be éxpended in pictures for the decoration of public buildings and 
of the new churches, for which Parliament was then about to make 
a grant of £1,000,000 ; and he asked, also—in a subsequent petition 
—that if any National Gallery were established, it should include 
examples of the works of British artists, deceased and contemporary, 
as well as of those of the great masters of the foreign schools. At 
the time when Haydon began to assail Parliament in this fashion 
and for this purpose there was real need for such exhibitions. The 
British Museum indeed existed, but it was chiefly a library, and 
had only just received the famous Elgin Marbles, grudgingly bought 
by the Government, after a long and discreditable haggle with Lord 
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Elgin about their value as works of Art and about their price. Our 
public picture collections consisted only of the Dulwich Gallery, the 
bequest of Alleyn, the player; the Painted Hall at Greenwich ; the 
Soane Museum, containing some of Hogarth’s works ; and the mis- 
cellaneous display at Hampton Court Palace, of which Raffaelle’s 
cartoons constituted the main feature of value. There was no 
national gallery; this was not founded until 1834, when the 
Angerstcin pictures—only forty in all—were first exhibited, and the 
building in Trafalgar Square was not opened until 1837. No pictures 
or sculptures had been commissioned for national edifices; this did 
not occur until 1841, when artists were invited to enter upon the 
competition for frescoes for the new Houses of Parliament. There was 
no State Department of Art, no schools of design, no public muscum 
of Industrial Art: these are all of them creations of our own day. 

Since the time when by his petitions, his lectures, and his appeals to 
ministers, ILaydon endeavoured to awaken a national interest in Art, 
we have made progress so great as to be really wonderful. In the 
comparatively short period of forty years the National Gallery has 
grown into one of the largest and noblest collections in the world. We 
have in the Houses of Parliament, notwithstanding admitted defects, 
a grand series of historical works. In the South Kensington galleries 
we have an important collection of modern pictures, and an unrivalled 
accumulation of objects of decorative and of industrial Art. In several 
of the great towns of the kingdom we have public galleries of some 
kind. We have also a Department of State which takes charge of 
Art teaching over the whole country, and this affords the basis of a 
system which, rightly used, may be made of great benefit to national 
taste. The £4,000 a year which Haydon asked for has, in late 
years, in the purchase of works of Art and in grants to schools and 
galleries, been exceeded by nearly a hundred times the amount he 
modestly fixed. But the work has not been done in his way, and 
if he were living now he would probably declaim as heartily as ever 
against the Academy, against the managers of the National Gallery 
and the British Museum, against Parliament and ministers, against 
the neglect of “the grand style;” and in favour of the patronage 
which is, somehow or other, to bring back the Golden Age of Art by 
fostering an historical school that obstinately refuses to develop 
itself in these islands. Something of his spirit, indeed, was dis- 
played lately at the Social Science Meeting at Liverpool, where many 
gentlemen gathered themselves together in an Art section, took 
mutually discomforting views of the position and prospects of Art 
in England, and hungered after national developments by no means 
clearly explained, and perhaps not distinctly understood even by 
those who desire them. 

In truth, it is not easy to see what more the State can do for Art. 
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After all, however much we may trust to, or wish for, its interference, 
the range within which this is possible is very limited. The State 
may provide public galleries and museums in the metropolis—as it 
does now; it may sce to the decoration and the fitness of national 
edifices ; it may create and assist a national system of Art Instruc- 
tion. All this it does already—making mistakes no doubt in some 
directions, and working feebly in others, but still doing the work 
and laying the foundation for progress hereafter. It may do some- 
thing more, by seeing that local museums and galleries are helped 
by loans or gifts from the central stores. Not, indeed, that the great 
pictures from the national collections can be sent round the country 
from place to place. They are too precious to be subjected to such 
a risk, and consequently are better in London, where, at some time 
or other, most people who care for Art can manage to see them. 
But some of the drawings, etchings, and engravings, and other works 
of Art from the British Museum, might safely be lent to the pror 
vincial towns, instead of being secluded in rooms which, so far as 
the facility of public inspection is concerned, might almost as well 
be private property. Some of the vast number of Turner drawings 
now deposited in the National Gallery, and never exhibited, might 
also be lent to local galleries. Once the trustees made up a small 
collection, and lent it successively to Leeds and to Birmingham, where 
it excited great attention and served a most useful purpose ; but the 
experiment was a single one, and nobody seems to have thought of 
repeating it. There are other objects in the national collections— 
examples which might be removed without being missed, specimens 
which are now seen only by the curious—which could well be spared, 
at least for a time, to the provincial museums, according to the method 
actually adopted in regard to industrial art by the South Kensing- 
ton department. The Commissioners of thé Exhibition of 1851 may 
also do something of importance for Art by a wise employment of 
the great fund in their hands; and it is understood that they are 
not indisposed to recognise their duty in this respect, as trustees on 
behalf of the public. In order to stimulate or to support this disposi- 
tion, a'meeting of representatives of provincial corporations was held 
some time ago in Birmingham ; and it is satisfactory to know that the 
Prince of Wales, as president of the Royal Commission, has con- 
sented to receive a deputation to hear the views of the corporations, 
as to the disposal of the Commissioners’ funds. Beyond the methods 
above indicated, however, there is little that can be done by the 
central Government. Some people are desirous that it should 
reform the Royal Academy, by making it a kind of representative 
university of Art; but it may be reasonably doubted if the influ- 
ence that can be exerted by academies is not overrated by the 
advocates of that scheme. Others again, like Haydon, are eager for 
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the public employment of painters and sculptors who devote them- 
selves to historical art. No doubt it is a good thing to employ 
artists in public works when they are wanted; but from the example 
of our French neighbours we may learn the difficulties arising from 
the employment of artists, not because there is a demand for their 
work, but simply to encourage the formation of a national school. 
We do not gain by fostering mediocrity, and accumulating bad 
pictures, which nobody wants, and yet which cannot decently be put 
into the fire. In the case of an artist whose feebleness and poverty of 
invention and style afford proof that he has mistaken his business— 
that indeed his Art is a fancy and not a vocation—there is no reason 
why he should be petted and helped at the cost of the State, any more 
than a grocer whose enterprise or intelligence do not suffice to enable 
him to sell tea and sugar at a profit, or a lawyer who is incompetent 
to advise his client, or a manufacturer who insists upon making badly 
articles which are neither ornamental nor useful. 

Given the machinery and the means of public Art culture and 
instruction which already exist, all we can or do require in addition 
from the State is, that there should be a reasonably fair distribution 
of the money devoted to these purposes and of the examples to be 
found in our national collections. The desire of the great provincial 
towns is easily put into shape. ‘ All we ask,” they say, “is that you 
will give us a fair share of the grants we help to provide. Don’t. 
spend all the money upon London. Keep your great national col- 
lections there, by all means—your pictures that cannot be replaced, 
your precious objects that cannot be safely removed. But let us 
have for our museums some of the examples which you do not need 
and cannot use, which crowd your show cases and encumber your 
walls; and let us also have some of your national grants to buy 
other examples for ourselves. Whatever you give, we will meet ten- 
fold ; but all things must have a beginning, and we must be set going. 
We do not see the justice of buying what we want for ourselves, and 
of also helping to buy similar things for the metropolis.” There is 
no desire on the part of the great country towns to reduce the ad- 
vantages which London enjoys, or to lower the metropolitan dignity 
which reflects credit upon the country. But the strongest advocate 
of metropolitan expenditure must admit that London is already 
pretty well looked after by Parliament and by the Government. 
Whatever the metropolis possesses in the way of Art and Ornament 
comes mainly from the national purse. As a community it spends 
nothing, or next to nothing. The great corporation of the City does 
nothing for Art—unless occasional gifts of gold boxes to royalk 
personages and of ornamental swords to eminent military com- 
manders may be allowed to come within the designation. With one 
or two exceptions, the City companies, wealthy beyond expression, 
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do nothing for Art. The Metropolitan Board of Works not only 
neglects to make London beautiful, but allows railway companies 
and other speculators to ruin the streets and the river by hideous 
bridges and viaducts. As to the minor bodies—the vestries and the 
like—if any one desires to understand the force of derisive laughter, 
let him ask them to spare their time and money for anything that 
can make our outward life a little brighter and more picturesque. 
Yet, despite this absence of corporate effort, London is richly pro- 
vided for. It has, in abundance, its galleries, museums, statues, 
pictures, parks, gardens, and palaces—all obtained at the expense of 
the nation. There are over thirty millions of us altogether, and yet’ 
three millions get almost everything; or if a grant is made by 
chance or accident, or if a department or a museum does lend 
(they never give) something to a country town, there is a chorus 
of “reporting” and congratulating all round, as if a new era had 
been opened in the history of the empire. It is perhaps an error 
to say that London gets everything. For some inscrutable reason 
handsome grants are made to Edinburgh and Dublin, who thus dip 
into the public purse without being able to show any work as the 
result of the outlay—for they have no manufactures to which Art 
can be applied. It is the great manufacturing towns—Manchester, 
Birmingham, Sheffield, Glasgow, Newcastle, and others, who are 
politely told that they may have as much Art as they like, only they 
must find it and pay for it themselves. 

Put them on fair terms, and the great provincial towns will accept 
the responsibility and the duty. They ask only for the means, or 
for the power of creating them. At present they are practically 
dependent upon gifts, for they have no State grants, very seldom 
any corporate funds that can be used for Art purchases, and the 
rating power intrusted to them by Parliament is miserably limited. 
No municipality can levy, for the purposes, not merely of Art, but of 
literature and science as well, a larger rate than one penny in the 
pound on the rateable value. Some towns would gladly pay more, but 
the Act of Parliament forbids them to do so. The penny rate has to 
maintain free libraries, museums, and Art galleries ; and as Litera- 
ture, by means of the libraries, not unnaturally makes the first claim, 
Art comes off badly. Take Birmingham as an illustration. The 
penny rate in that town yields something over £5,000. Out of this 
the corporation has to maintain its great central reference library, 
and five lending libraries and reading-rooms besides; and even these 
are scarcely adequate to the needs of the town. It has also, out of 
the same fund, to pay the interest on building loans for the libraries, 
and to repay the principal within a fixed term of years. When this 
is done, what is left for the picture gallery or the museum of 
Industrial Art? These, it is obvious, must either be enriched by 
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private gifts or loans; and this is in fact the case with Birmingham. 
Not a specimen of Art has been, or can be, bought for the gallery 
out of the rate; all its contents have been provided by gifts, or are 
borrowed from generous collectors, who regard themselves as trustees 
rather than as owners of their own Art Treasures. So long as the 
rating power is limited to a penny this must continue to be the case. 
But the time has come when the limit may properly be removed. 
When it was imposed the restriction was necessary, for Parliament 
and the country were rather afraid than hopeful of the influence of 
libraries and museums, and if more than a penny in the pound had 
been asked for by Mr. Ewart, nothing at all would have been con- 
ceded. But we have educated the nation to a higher standard of 
appreciation, and there is now no reason why the rating power 
should not at least be doubled. If this were done, the great towns 
might spend something upon Art as well as upon Literature. The 
case of Birmingham is that of other large towns. Some, indeed, are 
fortunate in the gifts which fall to them, and which help to redress 
the parsimony of the law. Liverpool, for example, has received 
priceless donations, such as the Meyer Museum and the Brown 
Library, and to these is now added the noble Art Gallery which a 
liberal citizen, Mr. Walker, is building at his own cost. Glasgow, 
again, is about to enjoy the benefit of a great bequest which will build 
its free library, and leave the rate free for the purposes of current 
expenditure. Bristol has provided itself with a college in which, it 
is hoped, Art may be taught. Newcastle has done the same thing. 
At Sheffield Mr. Ruskin is doing something, and thanks to Mr. 
Bragge, an eminent citizen, the town has become possessed of a 
valuable Museum of Industrial Art. Birmingham itself must not be 
left out of account; for, besides valuable donations to the Corporation 
Art Gallery, the noble scheme of the Mason Science College also 
includes a department of Art, in which the trustees have ample 
powers, both for teaching and for the purchase of examples. 

But the possession of picture galleries and the arrangement of a 
system of Art instruction is not all that can be done for the pro- 
motion of Art in and by the community. The principle which should 
regulate Art in the family applies also to the community. Art must, 
so to speak, permeate and suffuse the daily life, if it is to become a 
real and enduring influence. As in our dwellings we should have 
good examples of Art, in the things alike of highest enjoyment and 
of common use, so in our communities we should have everywhere 
about us the same gracious presence—in our streets, our public and 
private buildings, our churches and halls, our gardens, and parks, 
and fountains, our monuments, and even in our places of work and 
business; for there is no reason why a manufactory should be 
hideous, or an office or a warehouse a mere square or oblong box of 
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brick or stone, with holes for light and air punched into it. Judged 
by this standard, what are the great towns, as communities, doing 
for Art in these external ways? Manchester is a great town, one 
of the richest in the country, full of wealthy people, who might, if 
they chose, make it as distinguished in regard to public Art as it is 
already in manufactures, in commerce, and in all forms of remunera- 
tive enterprise. Yet the streets of Manchester are by no means 
lovely ; they are dull, and straight, and lined with houses and shops 
which exhibit few traces of the picturesque, nor indicate on the part 
of those who live in them any love of it. One thing, however, must 
be said for Manchester. The great warehousemen there have 
bestowed much attention upon the design of the buildings in which 
they conduct their business, and have made palaces of them; and the 
Corporation, by the magnificent pile of buildings erected for muni- 
cipal purposes, has given a noble example to the rest of the king- 
dom, for it has deserted the too familiar classic, and has ventured 
upon the use of our purely English style of Gothic. In Liverpool, 
which in some respects has a more imperial aspect than most of our 
English towns, there is still much room for improvement. For 
instance, if a little thought had been given to them, it would have 
been easy to convert the vast ranges of dock warchouses lining 
the river banks into simple, but very noble, works of architectural 
Art, and thus to have repeated and rivalled on the Mersey 
the glories of Venice itself. Sheffield, again, with almost unequalled 
advantages of site, is a signal illustration of neglected oppor- 
tunities, the buildings being, for the greater part, poor and mean, 
and even the best streets being defiled by the cloud of smoke which 
is the curse of our large manufacturing towns. Another example 
is afforded by Newcastle. Here, if they had chosen to use it, the 
configuration of the town, divided from Gateshead by one of the 
finest of English rivers—the Tyne—gave the Newcastle people a 
chance of making one of the most picturesque places in the king- 
dom. But, as they have used it, the river, which might have been 
lined with noble buildings, is degraded beyond expression, defiled 
beyond belief. Low sheds, smoking chimneys, slime and defilement 
are its characteristics. Its course runs not 


‘**'To the golden sand, and the leaping bar,” 
but, as Kingsley sings, with expressive sadness, it is 


** Dank and foul 
By the smoky town in its murky cowl— 
Foul and dank, foul and dank, 
By wharf and sewer and slimy bank.” 


Take Birmingham as another illustration of what the great towns 
are, and of what they might have been. Like the rest of its sister 
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towns, Birmingham is afflicted with the twin disease of meanness and 
uniformity; it has miles upon miles of houses, too small to impress 
any sense of dignity, too uniform to afford the relief of variety. Its 
thousands of manufactories and workshops, like its houses, are un- 
influenced by Art, either in material or design: the latter due chiefly 
to the builder, whose mind, as a rule, is not given to beauty; the 
former, that dull red brick which, under the influence of town 
smoke, is capable of assuming the dismallest tint on earth, except- 
ing, perhaps, the white brick used so largely in London. As regards 
public buildings, Birmingham ought to have been the very home 
and crowning glory of Domestic Gothic, for its undulated surface 
and its winding streets lend themselves, in a peculiar degree, to the 
characteristics of that style. But Classic—bad enough when directly 
copied, worse when adapted by invention—Classic is dominant in 
Birmingham. The Town-hall is Classic, so is the great Market-hall, 
so are the Free Libraries and the Midland Institute, so are the cor- 
porate buildings, and so also—worst and most dismal specimen of 
all—is the new Post Office, upon which a Government department 
has lavished its most cherished traditions of meanness and ugli- 
ness. There are, however, many and most encouraging signs of 
improvement in Birmingham. The Grammar School is Gothic — 
very good for its period; the new Mason College is Gothic, and 
promises well; the new Church of St. Martin, one of the stateliest, 
parish churches in the kingdom, is Gothic; and the new Board 
Schools, admirable in grouping and design, and planted, wherever 
possible, in leading thoroughfares, are Gothic too, and constitute 
most picturesque street features, such as might with advantage be 
imitated in other towns. 

The means by which such an end as we seek can be reached 
must have their basis and root in a feeling which, though strongly 
existing in other respects, has not yet been developed in the 
direction of Art. This is the feeling that every member of the 
community owes something to the community itself—that in all he 
does, though he may justly think of personal advantage and profit, 
he is bound also to think of the common interest as well. When a 
strect is laid out, or a new building erected, or additional powers 
obtained, or when any considerable work of any kind is to be devised 
or executed, the true communal feeling and spirit ought to enter 
into it, and side by side with the benefit of individuals the pro- 
motion of the general benefit should be kept in mind. If a spirit 
like this were nationally cultivated, and if every man thought and 
worked for the community as well as for himself, there is nothing 
too great or too difficult for the chief towns of this country to 
accomplish for themselves. They have a distinct superiority here 
over the metropolis. London, vast and powerful as it is, is rather 
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a series of towns than a single and united city; an aggregation 
in which the native population constitutes but a small clement; 
which has no corporate unity, no common means of action, no clear 
and distinct hold upon, or understanding of, its municipal institu- 
tions and municipal life; no manifest exposition, indeed, of such 
life, excepting in the city, and the population of the city is but 
one hundred and twenty thousand out of three millions and a half. 

It thus happens that London originates none of those great political, 
social, and religious movements which, from time to time, sweep 
through the country, remodel its institutions, and influence the 
current of its life. Manchester identifies itself with free trade ; 
Birmingham stamps its name upon political reform and upon national 
education ; Oxford gives us a great theological and ecclesiastical 
revival, ‘The provincial towns are best fitted for such work, because 
they are true communities, limited, defined, self-contained ; with 
local feeling, and history, and traditions; they are not so large as 
to exclude the sense of unity and of personal interest ; all their 
leading men are known to each other and to the rest of the citizens ; 
their people feel, by instinct and by habit, that they belong to their 
own towns in a direct and especial manner. The town, in fact, be- 
comes part of their being, and when severed from it, by time, or 
distance, or the necessities of labour, they turn fondly to it, keep up 
their knowledge of its progress, and always, if that be possible, end 
by coming back to it. A Birmingham man, or a Manchester man, 
for example, is a Birmingham or a Manchester man still, though he 
may be in China, or Australia, or New Zealand. The old town 
always arouses in his mind the keenest emotion; its reputation, 
influence, and progress are dear to him; his affections cling to it, 
whatever his new. associations may be. One great necessity of our 
day is to direct this vigorous communal life of England into the 
channel of public Art. We should not neglect the duties of order 
and good government, the regulation of public peace and morals, 
the doing of sanitary works, street-making, drainage, the purifica- 
tion of the air we breathe and the water we drink, the sweetening 
and cleansing of the dwellings of the poorer classes, and the diffusion 
of all knowledge that may help us to understand and to apply the 
natural laws which govern social, physical, and material progress. 
But while not neglecting these, we should also direct our force to the 
still higher purpose of developing and sustaining the intellectual and 
wsthetic faculties of the people. We provide schools and libraries, 
thus giving the means of learning and reading ; the whole range of 
literature, of history, and of politics is open to the humblest in our 
communities. It is time now to cultivate their love of Art, and to 
help this by bestowing attention upon the external features of the 
places in which they dwell. 
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We must have pure air, to begin with ; freedom to breathe ; power 
of seeing, unhindered by clouds of smoke and dust. We must have, 
also, parks and gardens for open-air recreation. We must have, 
again, public buildings, ample and stately, and rich enough in their 
ornament to symbolize and to dignify the corporate life. Then our 
authorities should have and exercise power to deal with street archi- 
tecture of all kinds, for this exerts a powerful and constant influence 
for good or evil upon public taste, and through this upon manners 
and morals. If Art were thought of as it should be, and if municipal 
powers were sufficient and were rightly exercised, the character of 
our streets would undergo a marked and rapid change. We should 
deny, or limit, the right of an individual to disfigure the main 
thoroughfares of a great town by monstrosities or basenesses in 
brick, or stone, or plaster, according to the measure of his ignorance, 
or vulgarity, or parsimony, or lack of the sense of beauty and fitness. 
Take, for example, such streets as High Street, Exeter, or High 
Street, Oxford; no man should have the power—now unrestricted 
in our intense reverence for the rights of property—to demolish at 
his caprice their characteristic features, or to improve them by 
building, say a manufactory or other incongruous edifice upon their 
exquisitely beautiful lines. The railway companies, again, should 
be put under severe restraint: the Thames, for example, should not 
be disfigured by the horrible bridges that are run across it ; the view 
of St. Paul’s from Ludgate Hill should not be blotted out or hope- 
lessly ruined by the arch of a viaduct. We want, in such matters, 
a wholesome tyranny. Of course the convenience of the public 
must be considered, traffic must be carried on, railways and tele- 
graphs must, somewhere or other, cross our streets. But we need 
not, as we do now, groan under the tasteless rule of the engincers, 
and their passion for cast iron, and their detestable invention of the 
girder style. Necessary though these things may be, they can be 
made, if not perfectly beautiful, at least somewhat less hideous than 
they are now. It is a misfortune, in some respects, that we are 
proud of being a practical people, for the worship of the practical is 
a superstition which kills the desire for beauty, and casts out Art, 
and turns, sooner or later, from all directions to the shrine of the 
deity who unites ancient and modern mythology in the common 
adoration of the God of Riches. He has a wide-reaching priesthood, 
described by the comprehensive name of the Business Man; and 
when this personage and his supposed necessities come into contact 
with Art, then, certainly so far as Art interferes with or hinders 
him, Art has to give way. It is he who lines our streets with 
uniform warchouse-like houses, propped up on girders, and built as 
plainly as possible, to save the cost of space in light and shade, and 
thickness of wall, and varicty of line and projection, which are 
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essential to all good and picturesque building. It is he who pulls 
down the relics of antiquity, let them be ever so venerable or so 
graceful, because by destroying them he can get more rent out of the 
sites they occupy. He is the person who hangs hideous bunches of 
telegraph wires across our public ways; it is he who straightens the 
curved street lines; it is he who throws a railway bridge—a huge 
tube, or a couple of lofty iron walls—across such a thoroughfare as 
the Foregate at Worcester; or who, with another such bridge, 
shuts out the view of St. Paul’s from Ludgate Hill; or who 
spans the Thames with his girders, and puts up vast black 
yawning sheds of stations on the river bank. He does all this 
because he knows or cares nothing about Art, and never thinks 
that the community may care for it, and because he wants to go 
straight, to save time. To gain ten minutes he would level St. 
Paul’s or Westminster Abbey, or plant a station on the site of Ely, 
or sweep away Tintern, orturn Valle Crucis into a goods station, or 
put up a mass of contractor’s masonry—as, indeed, he has done—in 
front of Conway, or cut a railway right through the Lledr Valley, 
as he is doing now. There are places and occasions on which 
the business man may, with general advantage, and to his own 
benefit, if he only knew it, be invited to go round instead of driving 
right on, through and over everything, and to take his practical 
ideas, and his straight cuts, and his engineers and their cast-iron 
girders, along with him; and this is one of the lessons which an 
Art-knowing and an Art-loving community has to teach him. 
Indeed, to put it on the very lowest ground, the lesson is worth 
learning, even for profit’s sake. Dwell for a moment upon our 
street architecture. Practical-minded people—remember, it is they 
who assume the designation-—are much comforted by the spectacle 
of so many boxes of brick and stone, ranged in regular order side by 
side, as close as they can be, with openings to go in by and to look 
out of, and with bits of carving or moulding (very often in plaster, 
which peels off in patches) stuck on here and there, and mostly 
where they ought not to be. These boxes are called houses, the 
openings are described as doors and windows, the bits and dabs of 
plaster are spoken of as ornaments, and the whole dismal combination 
is regarded as being solid, comfortable, practical, unpretentious, and 
“thoroughly English.” Now, in fact, as Mr. Ruskin showed long 
ago in his Stones of Venice, the so-called practical is really the 
most absolutely unpractical. ‘ At Venice,” he says, “and the cities 
grouped around it, Vicenza, Padua, and Verona, the traveller may 
ascertain, by actual experience, the effect which would be produced 
upon the comfort and luxury of daily life by the revival of the 
Gothic school of architecture. He can still stand upon the marble 
balcony in the soft summer air, and feel its smooth surface warm from 
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the noon-tide, as he leans on it in the twilight; he can still sce the 
strong sweep of the unruined traceries drawn on the deep serenity of 
the starry sky, and watch the fantastic shadows of the clustered arches 
shorten in the moonlight on the chequered floor; or he may close 
the casements fitted to their unshaken shafts against such wintry 
winds as would have made an English house vibrate to its foundation, 
and in either case compare their influence on his daily home-feeling 
with that of the square openings in his English wall. And let 
him be assured, if he find there is more to be enjoyed in the Gothic 
window, there is also more to be trusted. It is the best and strongest 
building, as it is the most beautiful. I am not now speaking of the 
particular form of the Venetian Gothic, but of the general strength 
of the pointed arch as opposed to that of the level lintel of the 
square window; and I plead for the introduction of the Gothic form 
into our domestic architecture, not merely because it is lovely, but 
because it is the only form of faithful, strong, enduring, and honour- 
able building, in such materials as come duly to our hands. By 
increase of scale and cost, it is possible to build, in any style, what 
will last for ages; but only in the Gothic is it possible to give security 
and dignity to work wrought with imperfect means and materials.” 
Thus, the beautiful and the useful—the true practical work 
—are united; and if people who build would only build in this 
way, thinking for cthers, and for the general good and improvement, 
as well as of themselves, then, in street architecture—the commonest 
and most obvious means of expressing taste—we should have a 
development of Art in the community for which all of us would be 
the stronger and the better, and in due time the community itself 
might rise to the dignity of its dwelling-places. Local authorities, 
surely, might be invested with some control over this matter, and 
over the materials as well as the design of building. There is a 
chance now of trying to exercise some such influence, in the new 
streets which are being made in London and other towns under the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act. Here the corporations may make them- 
selves owners of the sites, and, in letting them for building, may 
impose their own conditions on the character, style, and material of 
the edifices to be erected. They may also secure, what are much 
needed in all large towns, open spaces, adorned with trees and flower- 
beds, with fountains and statues: oases in the deserts of brick and 
stone—places of rest for the aged, and of healthful play for the 
children, and of recreation and enjoyment for citizens of all classes. 
This is work which the community, by means of its recognised 
authorities, may easily do for Art, if it is so minded. It may 
also take care to see that while public edifices, for the business 
of the community, are made stately without, they are also 
made beautiful as well as commodious within. These works of 
internal decoration may take any range you will, may be simple or 
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elaborate, costly or inexpensive ; but they should always be found 
wherever the corporate life has to be expressed, or the corporate 
business to be conducted. Even the roughest elements of the most 
turbulent popular assemblies are all the better—are, indeed, insen- 
sibly educated —by such decoration. Most of our great towns 
have histories which, with honour and profit, are capable of being 
recorded in pictorial decorations of their public edifices. Manchester 
links our modern days with the carliest in our history, for it was a 
Roman station, and then a fortified place in early English times ; and 
it was for a while the head-quarters of the Pretender, when England 
was last threatened with military revolution. These are events 
worthy of commemoration, and so are the leading incidents of its 
later history —the Reform struggles at the beginning of this century ; 
the Anti-Corn Law agitation; the rise and progress of its great textile 
industry ; the eminent men who have conferred lustre upon its 
annals. Liverpool, a free borough so far back as the thirteenth 
century, furnishes subjects of illustration in abundance in the 
development of its magnificent commerce, and the birth of the great 
system of navigation which constitutes a daily union between the 
old world and the new. Birmingham might record with honest 
pride the help its people gave to Simon de Montfort in the great 
war of the barons, its gallant resistance to Prince Rupert in the 
civil wars, its powerful demonstrations in the Reform period of 1882, 
and the contests and victories, greater even than these, endured or 
won by its most notable citizens—by Priestley over bigotry and pre- 
judice, by Watt and Boulton in the application of steam to industry, 
and by Murdock in the invention of gas. 

There is other work, too, that might be done in the same 
direction with* advantage—the formation of museums of Indus- 
trial Art adapted to the staple trades of each community : 
gold and silver work, jewellery, brass and iron, and arms in 
Birmingham — thanks to the liberality of the gun trade, the 
last named is already richly provided in a special museum; 
cutlery, ancient and modern, in Sheffield; pottery in Stoke, and 
Hanley, and Burslem (where the Wedgwood Institute has made ¢ 
good beginning); lace at Nottingham and Norwich; carpets at 
Kidderminster ; ribbons and watches at Coventry ; cottons at Man- 
chester ; and woollen fabrics at Leeds. In such work a revival of 
the old trade guilds might take an honourable and useful part ; no 
longer confining and restricting trade, but helping to bring together 
all the best examples of ancient work from which anything has to 
be learned, and of modern work to illustrate progress, to correct 
mistakes, and to stimulate honourable rivalry with foreign com- 
petitors. 

These are some of the means of cultivating Art in the community, 
and of bringing it home to the minds and hearts of the people. 
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There are others, familiar to most of us. Picture exhibitions, for 
example—not merely great collections, hung closely, good and bad 
together, and left to tell their own story; but selections of a few 
great pictures, so hung as to be seen separately, and explained to the 
less instructed by competent critics, from time to time, in public 
lectures. Collections, again, of special works—drawings, etchings, 
engravings—such as those which have been, to their great honour, 
brought together by the Burlington Fine Arts Club in London, and 
by the Liverpool Art Club. In the churches, again, and in all 
places of worship, there is ample scope for effort by covering the 
walls with suitable pictures, by stained glass in the windows, by 
carving and other decorations—gifts for which individuals, in the 
true spirit of sacrifice, might well make themselves responsible. In 
the theatres, also, Art in the community might be materially helped 
by care and thought in the production of scenes, painted as works 
of Art, perfected in detail, and thus conveying solid lessons to thos 
who can be instructed in no better way. 

While much might and should be done by corporate effort, or by 
those whose business is intimately associated with Art, we must, 
after all, in the present state of our knowledge, and with our present 
organization, rely to a great extent upon personal and individual 
effort. The idea of the community should be present to the minds 
of our richer classes, so that from private stores and accumulations 
something might be spared for the general benefit. It is lamentable 
to note the growth and dispersion of a noble collection of pictures 
brought together with infinite pains and labour, kept in privacy 
during the owner’s life, and then, at his death, broken up in the sale- 
room, and scattered throughout the land. It is too much, perhaps, 
to ask that such collections may be dedicated to the public—though 
Vernon, and Sheepshanks, and Ellis set admirable examples of such 
devotion ; but, at least, the man who has taken pride in the formation 
of a gallery might spare some example of a great master for the 
benefit of his countrymen or his townsfolk. By such means inadequate 
corporate funds might be helped and supplemented, or set free for 
use in other ways. When we think of the private wealth of our 
great towns, of the fortunes made in them, of the millionaires who 
grow silently, and whose accumulations are revealed to the admira- 
tion and envy of the country after their death, we cannot but reflect 
with sadness upon the rarity of the instances in which any portion 
of such wealth is devoted to the benefit of the vast numbers of 
poorer people who have helped to make it. There is no considerable 
town in England in which there are not some people who, without 
feeling the loss themselves, or without injuring their families, could 
build a picture gallery, or give the public some fine work of Art, 
or decorate a building, or lay out a park or a garden, or endow 
a library with precious collections, or in numberless other ways—- 
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cach according to his own taste and power—help to elevate, to 
brighten, and to dignify the corporate life of the community which 
has made them rich. Here, then, is a vast field for men of the 
wealthier class, who can raise themselves to the height of a great 
duty ; who can comprehend the true nature of a community, and the 
function of each unit of it; who, in all its fulness, can realise the 
truth expressed by St. Paul—a truth at once sublime and familiar, 
soaring to the highest range, and descending to the humblest level— 
the truth that ‘we are members one of another.” In such 
cases, and especially in the corporate and public recognition 
of Art as a common means of refining and elevating the com- 
munity, those who receive such blessings repay them a thousand- 
fold. They feel and acknowledge in their conduct the influence of 
a great picture ; they stand before it in reverent admiration ; how- 
ever dimly understood, they carry with them to their homes and 
into their lives the lessons it has to teach. The beauty, the imagina- 
tion, the power of Art exercise a direct and increasing influence 
upon the mass of the population wherever they are daily presented 
to inspection. You see this influence in their treatment of such 
things when they become the common possession. Give the people 
richly stocked gardens, and they leave the flowers untouched. Give 
them galleries and museums of Art—palaces in which they may 
wander at will—and hundreds of thousands pass through them in 
the year, and yet amongst the vast crowds there is no rudeness of 
manner, and no touch of harm to the works laid open to their study. 
Trust them and teach them; that is what we have to do with the 
people of our great towns in regard to Art. Give them buildings 
decorated with incidents from their own history ; improve the 
design of houses and the architecture of streets; provide gardens 
and parks, and libraries, and galleries, and museums; let there be 
open spaces in the towns arranged with regard to beauty as well 
us to health ; let the community, by its corporate authorities, and by 
its wealthier members, recognise and promote public Art in every 
form ; let us, one and all, learn that we are knit together in common 
{astes, and faculty of enjoyment, and power of appreciation, and 
capacity of rising into a region higher than that of the petty cares 
of daily life—and we shall see the reward in a growing intelligence 
amongst all classes; a keener perception of beauty in itself and 
in its application to habit and conduct; a nobler, better-ordered, 
brighter, more elevated communal life ; less selfishness in all classes, 
the enjoyment of pleasures higher than those of sense, less drinking, 
less brutality, less coarseness of manner; a purer moral and social 
tone ; a loftier mental standard ; a true and real community of interest 
and sympathy ; a municipal life nobler, fuller, richer than any the 
world has ever seen—a life that would, indeed, be worth living. 
J. Tuackray Bunce. 














THE SCEPTICISM OF BELIEVERS. 


Nor long ago an interesting question was discussed by a respectable 
and presumably competent meeting. Why, it was asked, does not 
the spiritual warfare against the unbeliever meet with greater 
success? <A ‘materialistic Atheism,” as a high authority assured 
us, is “in the air;” and the malign contagion spreads in spite of 
Bampton lecturers, Christian Evidence Societies, and other apologetic 
machinery. At all which it is hard not to exclaim, Sancta simpli- 
citas! Can you really not guess this very open secret? Men die of 
many diseases; creeds of one—the disease of being found out. Do 
you ever remember that David Hume died a century ago, and that 
the matter which absorbs the intellects of the most zealous part of 
the clergy at the present day is the “eastward position”? When 
such a spectacle as the Folkestone case is presented to gods and men, 
what wonder that unbelief spreads? Ifa more articulate reply were 
requested, one might perhaps say that the old belief is perishing 
chiefly for two reasons: first, because it has become a sham belief ; 
secondly, because it is a negative belief. No man can make converts 
who does not believe what he says; nor will he, as a general rule, 
make them rapidly when his creed consists chiefly in denying the 
strongest and most fruitful convictions of his neighbours. I shall 
not here inquire into the first of these explanations; but it may 
be worth while briefly te defend the other, which, indeed, is at first 
sight in greater need of defence. 

It sounds paradoxical to declare that the orthodox belief is essen- 
tially sceptical. The infidel is popularly identified with the Mephis- 
tophiles, whose essence it is to deny. He denies, it is said, a here- 
after and a divine element in the present. ‘That denial implies the 
abandonment of the most cheering hopes and highest aspirations of 
mankind. ‘To bring the charge of scepticism aguinst those who are 
fighting against materalism and atheism is at best to indulge in a 
frivolous ¢u quogue. A parallel phrase, however, is common on the 
lips of the orthodox. It is a commonplace to taunt sceptics with 
credulity, nor is the taunt without foundation. So long as men of 
science continue to dabble in the filth of “spiritualism ” it will have 
ameaning. A confessor is, after all, better than a medium; and 
I would rather revere the miracles of Lourdes than grovel before the 
trickery of a Yankee conjuror. Moreover, to leave a disgusting 
subject, the remark is really significant. ‘To speak brutally (as is 
sometimes pleasant and healthy), one might say that faith is often 
used to signify belief in my nonsense ; credulity, belief in somebody 
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else’s nonsense. Now it is unfortunately true that the rejection of one 
kind of nonsense is not a sufficient security for the rejection of all 
nonsense ; it follows that scepticism and credulity may mean the 
very same thing: the acceptance, that is, of a doctrine which is 
sceptical so far as it contradicts my opinion, and credulous so far as 
it falls in with yours. It is worth while, however, to look at the 
matter a little more closely. 

Scepticism, in the most absolute sense of the word—a rejection of 
helief as belief—is, if not a rigidly unthinkable, at least a practically 
impossible state of mind. Metaphysicians may play with such a 
doctrine ; as they may urge that it is a legitimate consequence of 
their opponents’ theories. Nobody doubts, however, that if they 
succeed in fastening that imputation upon any system, they have 
established a legitimate reductio ad absurdum. As a matter of fact, 
absolute scepticism does not exist. It is rather impossible than 
erroneous. There is a vast body of truth in regard to which the 
thinkers generally known as sceptical are fully as confident as their 
opponents. Mr. Mill, for example, was just as certain as Descartes 
in any given case that two and two made four, whatever doubts he 
may have suggested as to the ultimate ground of belief. Indeed, 
the same thinkers who are charged with scepticism, are equally 
charged with an excessive belief in the invariability and certainty of 
the so-called “laws of nature.” They are reviled equally for being 
sceptical and for being dogmatic, for having too few convictions and 
for having too many. No man, of any school, really denies the possi- 
bility of attaining certainty in regard to all such propositions as 
admit of verification by experience. The real problem discussed is 
not—ought we to believe, but why ought we to believe that two 
and two make four, or that Rome exists, or that the planets obey the 
laws of gravitation ? The believer in necessary truths asserts by the 
very form of his argument that his adversaries do in fact believe, 
and cannot help believing, the truths which he alleges to be neces- 
sury, though they may deny the propriety of that epithet. The 
thorough-going empiricist may suggest that in some sense the most 
evidént truths would cease to be valid under some other conditions ; 
but he does not deny them to be valid within the whole sphere of 
possible experience. By attacking the supposed distinction between 
different classes of belief, he really elevates the claims of empirical 
knowledge as much as he depresses that of d priori knowledge. We 
can no more alter the absolute intensity of belief in general, than 
we can change our centre of gravity without some external point of 
support. One set of thinkers holds that we must pierce to the 
absolute in order to provide foundation for the whole edifice of belief. 
Their antagonists declare that such a foundation can never be dis- 
covered, but they add that it is not needed. As the universe no 
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longer requires the proverbial world-sustaining tortoise, so the world 
of belief requires no reference to anything outside of experience. 

The point is obscured by the habit of speaking of “ belief” abso- 
lutely, without describing its particular contents, and of proceeding 
to describe it as in some sense a creditable, whereas unbelief is taken 
to be a discreditable, state of mind. The inaccuracy of the assump- 
tion follows from the obvious simple consideration that belicf is 
unbelief. It is the very same thing seen from the other side. It is 
a mere question of accidental convenience whether a belief shall be 
expressed positively or negatively; whether I shall say, man is 
mortal, or man is not immortal. The believer at Rome is, by 
virtue of his belief, the sceptic at Mecca, and inversely. The 
believer in the Ptolemaic system has neither more nor fewer beliefs 
than the believer in the Copernican system; he has simply a different 
set of beliefs. To say, therefore, that belief gud belief is better or 
worse than unbelief involves a contradiction in terms. In the very 
act of asserting we deny ; and it is a transparent fallacy, though an 
example of a very common class of fallacy, to give an absolute and 
universal character to a proposition which by its very nature can be 
only true in a particular relation. Belief and unbelief being 
identical in nature, either is good just so far as it is reasonable or 
logical ; that is to say, so far as it conforms to the rules which secure 
a conformity between the world of thought and the world of fact. 
In spite of all the slipshod rhetoric about faith and reason, no other 
test is admissible or can even be put into coherent and articulate 
shape. Imfwe still speak of scepticism as a mental vice, we must 
mean a reluctance, not to believe in general, but to believe what is 
reasonable; and in this sense the most sceptical man is he who 
prefers the least weight of evidence to the greatest. 

The popular line of distinction corresponds, indeed, to a very 
important divergence of thought, though not, in any strict use of 
language, to a distinction between belief and unbelief. That man is 
generally called a believer (and I shall use the word in that sense) 
who asserts, whilst the unbeliever denies, the possibility of rising to 
a transcendental world. The sphere of the believer’s creed is there- 
fore wider, it may be said, than that of the unbeliever. His world 
transcends or envelopes that of his opponent, and he accepts a 
whole category of propositions, in regard to which the unbeliever 
maintains the neutral attitude of absolute doubt. But this statement 
is at least inadequate. As a so-called disbelief is simply a belief 
differently stated, so a belief about the other world, so far as it can 
be called a belief at all, and certainly so far as it can have any influ- 
ence, is of necessity a belief about this. Beliefs belonging to the 
transcendental sphere may be of the highest importance so far as 
they modify or so far as they give strength and coherence to beliefs 
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ubout the ordinary world of experience. They give the adjective 
which modifies the meaning of the substantive. But, except as 
influencing our conduct, belief about heaven and hell would be of no 
more importance than a belief about the inhabitants of Sirius, and 
so far as it influences our conduct, it is capable of translation inte 
terms of ordinary experience. That other world upon which the 
believer gazes is either a superfluity or is essentially a new light cast 
upon this world. You may, for various reasons, talk about the light 
ubstractedly from the thing lighted, but it might as well be darkness 
except as revealing some new aspect of concrete objects. The dogmas 
of the believer may extend farther or pierce deeper than those of the 
unbeliever, but their vitality is entirely within the region to which 
both have access. The creed about the beyond, when not a set of 
words, is but another mode of stating a belief about the present. 
The vulgar epicurean infers from the shortness of life that eating and 
drinking are the only pleasures worth enjoyment. The ascetic infers 
from the same fact that sensual pleasures are worthless. Each has as 
definite a creed as his rival, and as capable of expression in peremp- 
tory terms. Whether we express doubts as to the reality of future 
or of present pleasures, or beliefs as to the reality of their evils, 
we may equally have a dogmatic creed capable of serving for a rule 
of conduct. Every genuine belief, in short, which refers to the 
transcendental world, carries with it a reference to this, which may 
be accepted or denied by those who would in terms most narrow the 
sphere of belief. 

This illustration, however, suggests the really important distine- 
tion. Some creeds do in fact supply motives for consistent and 
vigorous action, whilst others produce a paralysis of the will. This 
is not because one creed expresses an absolutely greater quantity of 
belief—if one may say so—than its rivals. Creeds which once 
prompted to the most energetic action have become simply obstruc- 
tive, like Mahomedanism; and some of the most intense beliefs in 
the world, as some forms of fatalism, are more depressing than any 
doubts. But, as a general rule, creeds must lose their stimulating 
power when they tend to produce doubt in presence of the great 
emergencies of life. If one creed gives a definite precept when its 
opposite leaves the mind undecided between conflicting precepts, the 
first will be best adapted for energetic persons. Such a creed, more- 
over, can be most simply expressed in terms of affirmation when its 
opposite most easily takes the negative form. It is more natural, 
that is, to give the positive form to the rule which prescribes one out 
of a dozen courses of action, than to the rule which asserts them to 
be all equally promising. And, in this sense, the positive is more 
likely to be stimulating than the negative form, or, if we choose so 
to speak, belief than scepticism. We might infer that as a creed 
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ceases to possess its old power, the negations which have always been 
latent in its affirmations will tend to assume greater prominence. 
They must, in fact, become more distinctly operative. The creed is 
depressing when it restrains more frequently than it impels. But 
the tendency is obscured by the habit of using the old forms; and 
the creed which is most sceptical in this sense—most incapable, that 
is, of suggesting powerful motives and efficient restraints—amay still 
express itself in the positive language. We must decide upon its 
real tendency, not by simply examining the form of its utterance, nor 
by asking how many beliefs it expresses, but by inquiring, as well 
as we can, which side of the creed is most important in relation to 
the conditions of the sense. Such an inquiry will be facilitated by 
bringing into distinct light those implicit denials which are over- 
looked in the ordinary statements. If we thus ask what it is that 
the Christian faith, as now existing, actually denies, we may possibly 
find some explanation of its failure to meet the unbeliever. 

One or two familiar arguments from the evidence writers may 
give a clue to the inquiry. A man believes in the Immaculate Con- 
ception. He denies, then, that a certain event took place in accord- 
ance with laws exemplified in all similar cases. He impugns in this 
instance the validity of that inductive process upon which he counts 
at every step in daily life. He is a scientific sceptic in the strictest 
sense, for he is throwing doubt upon the trustworthiness of one of 
the primary ratiocinative processes. The same is true, whenever an 
event, admitted by all parties to have occurred, is ascribed by one 
party to supernatural interference. An amiable apologist expressed 
his surprise the other day that men of science should take into 
account such trifles as the existence of flint implements, and refuse to 
take into account the existence of the Bible and Christianity. Surely 
he never heard of the men of science who denied the existence of the 
Bible and of Christianity. Which man really declines “to take a 
fact into account” ?—the man who declares it to be altogether 
exceptional and supernatural, or the man who regards it as a result 
of the normal operation of recognised forces? Which implies the 
greatest “scepticism” ?—the assertion that somebody wrote the 
Book of Genesis by faculties similar to those which enabled another 
to write Homer, or the assertion that it is utterly impossible that 
anybody would have written down the legends of the Garden 
of Eden and the Ark, without the direct assistance of God 
Almighty? If it is sceptical to deny one agency, it is equally 
sceptical to deny the other. What is given to Jehovah is taken 
from Moses. 

In the more common case of miracles, the fact is denied as well as 
the explanation. The “ sceptic”’ refuses to believe the myth of the 
Magi, because the story involves impossibilities and rests upon no 
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evidence. Somebody—we known not who—wrote—we know not 
when—on some authority—-we know not what—a story which 
involves a belief in doctrines shown to be false, and showed, by 
ignoring all difficulties, his entire innocence of critical principles. 
To disbelieve the story is called sceptical. Why? The disbelief 
implies the assumption that evidence is fallible, and that, in par- 
ticular, unfounded stories may obtain currency in a sect when they 
tend to honour its founder. Does any human being deny those 
assumptions? Nay, does not every one who asserts the truth of this 
particular legend, implicitly assert them in regard to every other 
creed but hisown? ‘The so-called sceptic does not differ from the 
believer in regard to any general principles of evidence. He merely 
asserts the evidence to be non-existent in this particular case, and. 
refuses to believe without evidence. The phenomenon, admitted on 
all hands, is the existence of a certain narrative. One thinker 
classes it with authentic history ; the other classes it with a well- 
known variety of popular legend. Neither denies the existence of 
much authentic history or of much groundless legend, If we accept 
as the measure of the “scepticism ” involved the weight of evidence 
resisted, he is most sceptical who is most illogical; and it is as 
sceptical in one man to deny the capacity of the human imagination, 
as in the other to deny the intervention of a supernatural agent. 

It is of course open to the believer to show that the rejection of 
this particular story involves the rejection of a whole narrative 
resting upon sufficient evidence. The argument is of the less import- 
ance, because miracles in this sense are now seldom alleged as evi- 
dence. People have become sensitive to the inconsistency involved 
in basing a theory of the universe upon the alleged exceptions 
to the general order. But another argument, now put forward with 
more confidence, illustrates in a more important case the scepticism 
of believers. The character of Christ, we are told, is absolutely 
perfect. The moral code which he preached is equally perfect. The 
spiritual force which he revealed is the only one capable of swaying 
human nature. The appearance of such a teacher, the promulgation 
of stich a code, and the revelation of such truths, constitute an event 
in history so unique that it can be explained by nothing short of a 
divine intervention. Nay, the discontinuity implied is of so vast an 
order that nothing can explain the facts short of the stupendous 
miracle of the incarnation of the ruler of the universe. If the 
unbeliever grants substantially the facts alleged, he has still to 
discuss the real problem. Grant Christ to be perfect—is the differ- 
ence between him and the best of his race such that it must 
correspond to the difference between man and infinity? Grant his 
teaching to be of flawless purity and unrivalled power—are we to 
infer that nothing but the inconceivable catastrophe suggested can 
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explain the knowledge and the power displayed by the founder of 
Christianity ? 

The question is, briefly, whether the facts thus assumed are 
exceptional or miraculous. Every fact that ever did or will exist is 
in some sense exceptional ; that is to say, it exemplifies the working 
of certain invariable laws under conditions not elsewhere precisely 
realised. Given the necessary conditions, we must always obtain 
extreme cases, which do not contradict, but confirm, the general 
law. One comet has the most eccentric orbit; one man the most 
gigantic stature; one artist the loftiest and finest genius. But the 
comet obeys the laws of gravitation as rigorously as the most 
domestic planet ; the giant is a physiological curiosity, but does not 
imply any exception to physiological rules; and we admit that the 
genius of a Phidias implies, not the incarnation of a god, but the 
occurrence of a special set of social and other conditions. A giant 
one thousand feet in height, made of ordinary flesh and blood, would 
be an impossibility, or, in other words, his existence would be mira- 
culous; but giants of eight or nine feet have existed, and may 
therefore exist, without implying any breach of natural law. The 
question of their possibility must be decided by our knowledge, 
derived by ordinary scientific processes, of the nature of flesh and 
blood and the limits of the variability of the species. Similarly, to 
prove the divinity of Christ by such reasoning, we must prove the 
superiority of Christ and of Christian morality to be not simply 


* unmistakable, but to be so great that it is beyond the reach of the 


most exceptional nature placed under the most exceptional cireum- 
stances ; and, further, if the divinity of the Teacher is to be estab- 
lished, this superiority must be so great as to be fairly called infi- 
nite. Briefly, then, the believer denies, whilst the unbeliever asserts, 
that under appropriate conditions human nature may produce a 
Christ without any breach of the ordinary laws, though it may be 
that we are in presence of an extreme case of those laws. The test 
by which the validity of either conclusion must be established is the 
correspondence of the rival theories with our independent know- 
ledge of mankind. Hence it is easy to note the assumptions involved. 
The unbeliever, basing his judgment upon experience, has formed 
his estimate of human nature from the facts before him. Tle sees 
that the race has produced many great religious teachers, amongst 
whom he may (or may not) reckon Christ to be the foremost. He 
believes that his creed can produce a Christ, because it has produced 
a Christ. It might conceivably appear that the classification of 
Christ as a man was erroneous, and that there was an insuperable 
gulf between him and all who externally resembled him. The 
unbeliever denies the existence of this discrepancy, and holds that, 
though Christ may exceed the ordinary stature even more distinctly 
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than Phidias exceeded the average sculptor or Shakspeare the ave- 
rage poet, the excess does not exceed the recognised limits of varia- 
bility of the race, as inferred from observation. Genius exists, and 
Christ was (on this hypothesis) the greatest of moral geniuses. The 
procedure of the believer is different. Ife has assumed, more or less 
explicitly, that all virtue is supernatural; that Christianity and 
Judaism represent the true light which comes from God, of which a 
few scattered beams alone have fallen upon other creeds. Human 
nature, then, is merely the residuum left, when all good impulses 
are assumed to come from without. Our nature, in this pure phrase, 
is corrupt ; our heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked. From ourselves comes nothing but lust, hatred, and the 
love of darkness. It is only consistent to infer, when this has been 
assumed, that human nature cannot produce a Christ. But, when 
this has been assumed, the question has been begged. Instead of 
framing our theory from instances actually observed, including 
Christ, it has been framed by summarily excluding all great teachers 
as either the direct or indirect channels of a supernatural impulse. 
Christ must be God, because all men are devils. 

The scepticism involved in such “ belief” is obvious. It implies 
a denial of the natural goodness of man—a refusal to believe that 
purity, love, and heroism of a certain order can spring spontaneously 
in the soil of human nature. Where such growths are to be found, 
they must be taken to have been transplanted from a supernatural 
paradise. They are the sporadic plants which have strayed beyond 
the guarded walls of Eden, and can only struggle against the foul 
indigenous products by the constant care of the Divine Gardener. 
Every living theology is saturated with such scepticism; for our 
conviction of the necessity of supernatural aid is measured by our 
sense of human impotence. The doctrine of the corruption of human 
nature is the central doctrine of all vigorous theological creeds. The 
belief in God is, in this sense, simply the opposite pole of disbelief 
inman. They are reciprocal dogmas, allied as the light and the 
shadow. The doctrines of redemption and the atonement are 
realised in proportion as this need is felt, and die away or are 
rationalized into sheer no-meaning wherever it becomes faint. And 
therefore the belief in the supernatural character of a religion is but 
the other side of a scepticism as to human virtue, when not reposing 
upon a supernatural basis, enlightened by supernatural revelation, 
and stimulated by hopes and fears of a supernatural world. 

This brings us in sight of that ground of hostility to “unbelief ” 
which has the greatest weight with a very large class of believers. 
A legitimate objection to part with the ancient creed may rest upon 
philosophical, or moral, or esthetic grounds. Ultimately, it may be 
said, the questions are all one. The true, the good, and the beautiful 
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are, we may admit, in some sense, identical. The one final question 
is, therefore, What is the truth? The esthetic objection to change 
becomes contemptible when it admits as a possibility that a belief 
known to be false may still be beautiful. The moral objection becomes 
at best a respectable prejudice when it implies a reluctance to press 
philosophical doubts to their ultimate issue. But, whilst accepting 
this most emphatically, it may be worth while to point out what are 
the assumptions involved in the moral objection without examining 
their ultimate validity. It is asserted, in a great variety of forms, 
that the sense of duty is based upon some kind of belief in theology. 
Whether embodied in the blunt assertion that men would be mur- 
derers, liars, and adulterers but for hell-fire, or diluted into the 
more abstract theory that we cannot preserve our loftiest ethical 
conceptions without preserving our belief in the divine order of the 
universe, this doctrine is not merely proclaimed by mere bullies 
of the pulpit, but is expounded by serious thinkers worthy of all 
respect, and therefore represents a force with which we clearly have 
to reckon. Let us endeavour to draw out in articulate shape the 
positions tacitly assumed by its defenders. 

Perhaps the most important task for philosophers at the present 
day is that of placing morality upon a scientific basis. We cannot 
expect that any moral theory will yet deserve the name of a science. 
But we may hope to prepare the way. We may confirm principles 
already established by empirical methods, show in what direction and 
in what sense they are capable of modification, and save them from a 
dangerous association with the decaying and inconsistent theories of 
theological metaphysics.. The first condition of success is the rejec- 
tion of the main contention of the theologian. We must get rid of the 
whole scheme of thought which asserts, more or less explicitly, the 
necessity of a supernatural basis for moral beliefs. If morality is to 
be scientific in method, though not a completely co-ordinated body of 
scientific truths, we must find our data within nature, that is to say, 
within the sphere accessible to the ordinary methods of investigation. 
Morality, that is, like political or sanitary sciences, must be placed 
upon a sound inductive basis, if we admit, as most serious thinkers 
virtually admit, that no other basis is trustworthy. 

The constructive method follows from this primary assumption. 
Morality must rest upon the truths which, if fully ascertained, would 
form the science of “sociology.” We can, it is assumed, determine 
with sufficient accuracy what are the laws which regulate the 
development of the social organism, and what are the conditions 
imposed upon it by its environment. We can infer what are the indi- 
vidual instincts which contribute to its growth and stability; and 
what, consequently, are the laws, a recognition and acceptance of 
which would be favourable to its healthy development. Laying them 
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down we should virtually construct the moral code. Further, we 
should investigate the process by which the race has gradually felt 
out certain rules essential to its welfare. We should find that they 
have neither been imposed from without nor deduced from abstract 
speculation, The race has discovered that the practice of murder 
is injurious to its welfare, as it has discovered that intoxication is 
prejudicial to health—by trying the experiment on a large scale. 
The so-called intuitions will of course be deprived of their super- 
natural character, and regarded simply as assumptions verified by 
experience, and now capable of independent proof, though not 
originally discovered by abstract reasoning. They will have the 
weight due to the experience of ages, and in their main outlines may 
be taken to be as just as much beyond the reach of possible refuta- 
tion as any of the primary data of observation. They are as certain 
as any of those simple rules which are confirmed by daily and hourly 
experience—as certain as the laws that men are mortal, that fire 
burns, and water drowns; and such certainty, if it does not satisfy 
metaphysicians, is enough to regulate practice. We should infer, 
again, that the development of society is conditioned by, and tends 
in its turn to stimulate, the growth of those higher instincts which 
are unintelligible in regard to the isolated unit, but essential elements 
of the great binding forces of society. We should see how their 
growth is interwoven with the growth of the intellectual and emo- 
tional faculties, and determine the conditions favourable to their 
strength, and calculated to make them contribute to individual as 
well as to social welfare. We should then bein a position to examine 
the nature of the most efficient sanctions of morality. How is an 
observance of the rules essential to the welfare of the race to be 
enforced upon its individual members? The unbeliever has to admit 
that antisocial instincts exist, and will exist. He is not concerned 
with the difficulty, which has perplexed theologians since the days of 
Job, as to the unequal distribution of rewards and penalties in this 
world, nor with the solution reached by postulating a complementary 
world in which all the wrongs will be redressed. He may hope that 
the antisocial forces will finally be crushed out; but he sees that 
the process must be slow and stern. If, on his view, justice does 
not always strike the individual sinner, it falls unrelentingly on the 
society. If a disregard of morality is nothing but a disregard of 
the conditions of social welfare, the larger organism is certain to 
suffer in the long run for an erroneous or degrading standard. The 
negative guarantee for the triumph of good principles is, in the last 
resort, that evil means social degeneration and ultimate destruction. 
But as the unbeliever holds that the social instincts are in the strictest 
sense natural ; that they tend to strengthen and adapt themselves to 
the growing needs of society ; and that they survive the decay of 
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the particular dialects in which men have uttered their emotions and 
their speculations, he may reasonably hope that society will develop 
itself and reach a higher moral standard by a direct growth and at a 
smaller cost of error and consequent suffering. The ceaseless struggle 
between good and evil implies the existence of impulses tending 
both ways, but it may be hoped that, as the race becomes more intel- 
ligent and more distinctly conscious of its aims, the victory of good 
may be won at a smaller cost of error and opposition. 

If this be a brief indication of the main lines of the unbeliever’s 
moral theory, we have to ask at what point it conflicts with the 
believer’s tenets. It is undoubtedly possible to state the believer’s 
theory in such a form as to minimize or entirely remove the oppo- 
sition. Diminish the anthropomorphic element as much as possible ; 
identify God with nature ; and theology becomes little more than a 
guarantee for the solidity of our methods. If the belief in the 
uniformity of nature implies a belief in the divine ruler of nature, 
and, conversely, the belief in the order implies merely a belief in 
a regular order, the question becomes one of those already noticed. 
We do not ask whether, but why, we believe. One party thinks it 
necessary to get behind experience ; it is not content with knowing 
without also knowing that it knows, or satisfied with the certainty of 
a doctrine unless it can be also called necessary. The other party 
is content to regard belief as an ultimate fact, and to assume, without 
finding an d priori deduction for the so-called uniformity of nature. 
I am content to observe that so far there need be no controversy as 
to practice ; the belief and the unbeliever are at one in their methods 
and results, though differing as to the cause of their validity. It is 
mere waste of time to bandy charges of scepticism and credulity. 
But, further, I must say that a theology of this neutral tint and 
abstract character is not one which really governs men’s minds. It 
is only in so far as the scientific conception is modified that the 
difference is really important. The question of whether or not it 
requires a certain guarantee is little better than a scholastic puzzle, 
except so far as it helps the re-introduction in a disguised shape of 
ancient fallacies. 

When we turn to that kind of theology which undoubtedly makes 
a relevant contention, we are at once met by a significant difficulty. 
A belief may fairly be called sceptical in the practical sense which 
confirms equally a number of conflicting theories. Morality, you 
say, depends upon theology. Then is all theological morality iden- 
tical? It is little better than a juggle to tell us that you alone have 
an absolutely certain rule if it turns out that you give an equally 
plausible foundation for mutually contradictory rules. Now there 
is no dispute between theologians or between anybody worth notice 
as to the value of certain well-known rules. Nobody explicitly 
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denies that chastity, truthfulness, and mercy are good qualities. 
Widely as systems differ, the ordinary code—kill not, steal not, lie 
not, and so forth—may be regarded as definitively sanctioned by the 
experience of the race. But goa step further; consider any of the 
really open questions and you will find that theologians can take 
diametrically opposite positions. There is no theory of morality 
which may not be expressed in theological language. There are 
theological utilitarians and theological intuitionists. One theologian 
says that man could not have discovered the moral law without a 
revelation ; another, that morality is a science of observation, and 
that God simply orders us to pursue the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number; a third holds morality to be deducible by the pure 
reason, and infers that revelation and experience are alike superfluous. 
On one system, the essence of theology is the proclamation of future 
rewards and penalties. On another, the utterly unselfish love of 
God is the only foundation of true virtue, which is destroyed so far 
as it is adulterated with personal interests. One theologian regards 
the virtues of the heathen as splendid vices; another as proofs of 
the universality of the divine influence. One argues that all natural 
impulses are good, because nature is God’s work; his opponent 
replies that all nature is under a curse, and man’s heart corrupt at 
the core. One makes it the foundation of his system that God rules 
the happiness of man here ; another peremptorily declares all happi- 
ness here to be an illusion. One holds asceticism to be sheer folly ; 
another holds that it is the only road to heaven. The antinomian 
thinks that as God has once for all elected or rejected him, his 
actions are of no importance; the sacerdotalist thinks that by 
accumulating meritorious observances, he can establish an indefeasible 
claim upon his creator. One thinks it blasphemy against God’s 
omnipotence to claim any share in the work of salvation ; another 
calls it an insult to God’s justice to suppose that salvation will not be 
conceded to good works. One sees in God’s mercy an assurance that 
all men will be ultimately happy ; another infers from God’s righte- 
ousness that the vast majority will be sentenced to endless torture. 
Whilst there is a generalagreement as to a certain moral code, there 
is room for the most contradictory doctrines as to the mode of ascer- 
taining that code, the creed which it contemplates, the sanctions by 
which it is to be inforced, and the nature of the agents subject to it. 
The theologian alone possesses a sound basis for morality; but 
which theologian ? On the showing of any one, his opponent builds 
directly immoral doctrine on the very same bases; and a theory 
which serves equally to confirm vice or virtue has surely one of the 
marks of scepticism. But how should it be otherwise when one 
man’s God is another man’s devil? When, indeed, the devil is 
simply a deposed deity, or the product of a process of “ differentiation ” 
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dating from a period at which there was no difference ? Mr. Kingsley’s 
special merit, says one of his admirers, was the clearness with which 
he drew this rather important distinction. His school of theology is 
fond of declaring that the God of the Calvinists, that is, of a very 
large section of their fellow Christians, is in fact the devil, or at least 
possessed of diabolic attributes. If devil-worship and God-worship 
are so intricately blended, the resulting system of morality is not 
likely to be very coherent. It may be too much to say that the 
scientific morality gives a simple and coherent answer to all the 
doubts which infest theology. It would set aside some disputes as 
meaningless, whilst others will still continue to be seriously debated. 
But by excluding the arbitrary data resulting from the heterogeneous 
elements blended under the common name of theology, by settling 
the method and by limiting inquiry to questions capable of verifica- 
tion by experience, it at least brings the controversy within the 
possibility of final solution. The ultimate root of the theological 
contradictions is that they involve reference to the region of the 
arbitrary, where no test from experience can be applied; and the 
most opposite theories are equally plausible. 

The theologian contends that his doctrines alone, however much 
they may have been perverted, can lay down an elevated code or 
provide sufficient sanctions. The first assertion usually takes the 
form of a denunciation of ‘materialism.’ I cannot here touch 
upon the metaphysical side of that perplexed controversy, nor 
repeat in feebler language the reasons which have been set forth by 
more competent thinkers for feeling tolerably at my ease in presence 
of this terrible, but very indefinite, bugbear. We are considering 
the moral problem; and the theological contention is virtually that, 
if the old bonds are dissolved, the race will discover the whole duty 
of man to consist in eating, drinking, and securing the maximum 
of sensual pleasure. Virtue will be discovered to be a sham, or, as 
Mandeville put it, the offspring begotten by flattery on pride. We 
shall accept as the highest good what Mr. Carlyle somewhere defines 
as an unlimited possibility of pigswash. Nobody, it seems, can deny 
the reality of the senses or doubt that sensual indulgence is pleasant 
within certain limits. But the more ethereal essences, self-sacrificing 
heroism, devotion to ideal aims, the love which finds in itself its own 
surpassing reward, will turn out to be mere phantasms and fine phrases. 
They will vanish from this mad chaos of a world; and society be- 
come a blind scramble for the greatest share of the enjoyments 
appreciable by the lower animals. If man has been developed out 
of a monkey, he must still be a monkey. What is in the full-grown 
animal must have been in the germ. The monkey is a prurient 
lump of fleshly appetites. Man is the same being, plus the faculty 
of lying. If the lies are seen through he will be the same being 
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without disguise, and may gratify his passions without useless 
periphrasis. 

One question naturally occurs. Are the doctrines imputed to the 
unbeliever true ? If so, the sooner we admit it the better. Every 
saint and hero in the world is a humbug. He is a brute like the 
vest of us, a Yahoo trying to throw dust in our eyes. Morality is a 
clumsy system of rules, adopted by mutual consent to facilitate the 
distribution of pigswash. When we have come to an understanding, 
we shall be able to simplify our code. Even the lower animals learn 
to behave peaceably when the conditions of life force them into 
quasi-societies ; and man can make rules better adapted for the pur- 
pose. The purest selfishness will secure the obedience of the majority 
to an arrangement in which all find their account. And as on this 
showing, nothing but selfishness has ever really existed, we need 
not doubt its efficiency when it acts with less disguise. But the 
doctrine—as everybody will reply—is false. The disgust produced 
by a frank cynicism proves the existence of qualities invisible to the 
cynic. Virtue, it is said with unanswerable force, could net be in- 
vented unless it existed. The hypothetical pig (for I hold the actual 
pig to possess some rudiments of higher instincts) could not conceive 
of the existence of any appetite but hunger for pigswash. The 
argument is conclusive, but proves the futility of the doubt. If the 
higher instincts undeniably exist, can experience fail to prove their 
existence ? Why shrink from accepting a test which, by its very 
‘nature, cannot contradict the testimony of consciousness ¥ This appeal 
to experience is simply an appeal to that testimony by a definite 
‘method. I am conscious of some infusion of pure and lofty instinct 
in myself and of sympathy with higher manifestations of them in 
others. Why should I fear that by any possible mode of interroga- 
tion my consciousness will be puzzled into a false answer? No 
scientific teaching can prove that my senses don’t exist, and just as 
little can it prove that my moral ordinary sense does not exist. 

It is, indeed, true that a scientific investigator may, or rather 
must, deprive this moral sense of its supernatural character. He 
must endeavour to trace it backwards to more rudimentary forms, to 
determine the conditions of its development, and possibly to show that 
what we take for a simple is really a complex instinct. But to 
assume that something has been developed, cannot by any dex- 
terity be twisted into a proof that it does not exist. The belief 
that the moral sense is the normal product of certain existing forces, 
instead of being an instinct mysteriously dropped into us from with- 
out, strengthens instead of weakening our belief in its importance ; 
for such a belief alone can enable us to define the true functions dis- 
played by it, and thereby lead to an external estimate of their vast 
importance. The conscience is no longer an inexplicable power, 
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giving arbitrary directions upon inscrutable authority : but it is the 
name of a feeling or a set of feelings, developed in all social progress 
and seen to be essential fo the vitality of the race. Nor can any 
analysis tend to throw a doubt upon the very facts which it begins 
by assuming, that men are capable of regulating their conduct from 
lofty and unselfish motives, and that conduct, so regulated, drives 
the most important wheels in the social mechanism. 

The essence, then, of the unbeliever’s contention is that the 
conscience or moral sense is a faculty to be explained (so far as we 
can “ explain ” anything) by the ordinary methods, because it is part 
of the normal precess of human development. So far as the believer 
traverses that contention, he is a sceptic in his theory of human 
nature. _ He denies the possibility of virtue except under some 
external compulsion. He denies the reality of virtue except as 
conduct regulated by reference to a supernatural world. With him, if 
it is not disguised vanity, it is disguised fear. Man is a pig, though 
deterred by the rod of everlasting fire from unlimited devotion to his 
trough. This doctrine indeed is repudiated or masked by the 
higher theology. By using the same word alternately to describe 
nature or a force which opposes and controls nature—for a whole, 
that is, or a part—room is secured for any quantity of evasion. It 
need only be said that, so far as the believer admits virtue to be 
natural, he is at one with the unbeliever. So far as he asserts it to be 
supernatural, he illustrates once more the scepticism implied in the 
argument from the moral character of Christianity; he disbelieves, 
that is, that any good impulses can arise spontaneously from the 
corrupt race of man. -The tendency comes out more clearly when 
we turn from the questions about the reality to questions about the 
sanctions of morality. The believer cannot bring himself to admit 
that motives drawn from the world around us can be adequate 
supports of virtue. If he does not hold by hell-fire—a subject which 
in all seriousness we have ceased to mention to ears polite—he 
still maintains that man must have a larger stake in the universe 
than that of his ephemeral existence in the visible world; unless he 
can look forward to an indefinite vista of futurity, his virtuous 
instincts will be asphyxiated. They will dwindle when the imagi- 
nation is confined within the narrow limits of space and time. Our 
loftiest aspirations are but “survivals” from the time when they 
could be nourished by hopes and fears of wider date. The unbeliever, 
it is said, is under the disadvantage that he cannot argue effectively 
with the man who deliberately prefers evil to good. Ie may prove 
the sinner’s conduct to be injurious to society, but not to be injurious 
to himself. The believer, and the believer alone, can demonstrate 
vice to be a bad speculation. 

Now it must be frankly confessed that, if hell existed, and could 
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be proved to exist, men would act differently. If we believed im 
hell, that is, as we believe in Paris, we should be other than we are, 
though whether better or worse depends upon further considerations. 
The undeniable fact that the belief produces so little effect as 
preachers are always telling us, proves that the argument has some 
weak point in practice. Indeed one remark is obvious. Allow me- 
to assume the reality of my dreams and I will produce conclusive 
argument for any course of conduct whatever; but the assumption 
is rather a bold one. My argument, you say, would be powerful if 
its data were sound. That does not show that it is better for 
practical purposes than one which appeals to less weighty but more 
real considerations. A penny in cash is more satisfactory than a 
cheque for millions upon an imaginary bank. Nor, indeed, is the 
argument in any case so good as it looks. If virtue is a sham, and 
hell exists, then vou can demonstrate that it would have been better 
for men not to have been born, but you cannot create in them good 
instincts. They can be coerced but not changed without a miracle. 
If, on the contrary, virtue is a reality, it supplies real motives, which 
may therefore be sufficient without attempting to fabricate infinite 
motives. If there is such a thing as an altruist impulse, it can, like 
all other impulses, be set in motion by strictly finite considerations. 

But the force of the argument is destroyed by another remark, 
which it is convenient to overlook. A law is not effective in propor- 
tion simply to the severity of the ruler, but also in proportion to his 
justice. A tyrant makes obedient slaves, not virtuous subjects. In 
your anxiety to enforce morality you outrage the conscience. You 
invent a judge who punishes savagely, who punishes one man for ihe 
sins of another, and who punishes frailties for which he is himself 
responsible. Is it strange that some men refuse to be cowed, and 
others invent devices for evading your law, as plausible as those by 
which you would enforce it? The ordinary common sense of man- 
kind clings to the conviction expressed by the irreverent (mar 
Khayyam— 

‘* He’s a good fellow, and ’twill all be well.” 
' 

Isn’t he¥ Some believers think so, and infer that God will deal 
with his creatures by healing their diseases instead of tormenting the 
sick. A more numerous class has discovered that God, with all his 
severity, can be propitiated on easy terms. The proper ceremonies 
or the right state of emotion will induce Him to clear all scores, 
and write paid at the bottom of the account. Science seems to 
say that nature never forgives. What has been has been, and what 
will be depends upon what is. Lut Omnipotence can make things 
be as though they had not been, and therefore a miraculous mercy 
will check the operations of miraculous vengeance. The worst of 
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using dreams in place of efficient motives is that dreams are sur- 
prisingly pliant to men’s wishes. It is doubtful whether the 
conscience has been more stimulated by its fears of retribution or 
deadened by visions of pardon. Hell isa powerful weapon, for some 
purposes, to those who believe in it, but in practice it tends to 
provoke either revolt or evasion, as much as to enforce obedience. 

Such considerations may help to explain why it is that the moral 
standard of the race has been so little affected by theological stimu- 
lants. If a theologian could prove that vice involves absurdities so 
great as make it impossible, we might be grateful to him. But no one 
can assert, and the theologian persistently denies, that the unlimited 
application of this imaginary scourge has really made the race better. 
Thinking of all the atrocities perpetrated under the religious 
regime, of its frequent effect in absolutely deadening the conscience, 
of the false standards which on any hypothesis it has often substi- 
tuted for the true one, of the indirect injury done by crushing the 
intellect or the moral nature from a cowardly fear of possible abuses, 
one may be almost tempted to doubt whether its effect has been 
elevating or deteriorating. The truth is that we are touching upon 
a problem of extreme complexity, which is obscured by all kinds of 
confusion. What, one may ask, is the relation between the creed 
and the moral standard actually recognised by a race? To approxi- 
mate to an answer, we should have to distinguish between true and 
sham beliefs, to make allowance for the tacit repeal of one set of 
doctrines ostentatiously advanced by another set covertly insinuated, 
and to estimate the innumerable indirect influences of the creed 
upon the whole social structure. One consideration, however, will 
be enough for my present purpose. 

Nobody will deny that men’s actions are governed by their beliefs 
and emotions; but when we attempt an accurate analysis of motives, 
we are met by the difficulty of allowing for the complex reactions 
between the reasoning, feeling, and active parts of our nature. What 
we call beliefs may be really dreams, and, in early stages of thought, 
the element due to genuine observation and that contributed by the 
imaginative faculty are inseparably blended. The alteration of a 
genuine belief may alter conduct as the alteration of the external 
facts would have done. The facts, it may be said, are changed for 
the observer, and therefore his mode of behaving will change. But 
the alteration of a dream cannot be taken as the ultimate, though 
of course it may be the proximate, cause of such a change, for it 
must be itself due to some change in the character or surroundings of 
the dreamer. The dream represents men’s desires ; it shows what it 
is which they hope or fear, or what is fur any reason impressive to 
their imaginations; a change in it must be taken to imply some 
change in those hopes and fears produced by an independent process. 
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Thus a changed belief as to a future world may greatly modify 
our conduct, so far as that belief wasa real attempt to interpret 
experience. If, as Paley maintained, virtue meant simply action 
regulated by prospects of a future life, the destruction of that belief 
would destroy virtue. It would not directly alter character, but it 
would close one channel for the display of selfish impulses, and might 
indirectly come to modify character also. The doctrine of the unbe- 
liever must be different. On his showing, the belief in another life 
was probably due, in the first instance, to an attempt to interpret 
experience. So far as we now interpret it differently, our conduct may 
be altered. But it is plain that all that colours the belief, all that 
makes the future life an object of hope and fear, must be differently 
explained. Since heaven and hell were not revealed from without, 
they must have been suggested from within. A given person may of 
course have believed in hell on the authority of his Bible, and have 
been guided by his fears as he would by any other fears. But since 
the whole phenomenon—the belief of a race or society in a “ future 
state of rewards and punishments ”—can rest upon no ground of 
outward experience, its genealogy is clear. It proves what men hoped 
and feared, not what they inferred from external facts. There is no 
presumption, then, that by destroying it you destroy the desires on 
which it existed. You simply force them to take a different form. 
Destroy the belief in the pagan gods and you destroy the old poetic 
machinery, but you do not therefore destroy the poetic impulse. 

The believer may, therefore, hold consistently that men are kept in 
order by external threats, and that the virtuous impulses, if they 
exist in the natural man, would droop and die without such support. 
To the unbeliever, this explanation is not open. Fetters framed by 
men for themselves cannot be the ultimate cause of the restraint. It 
would be as unphilosophical to suppose that a man can lift the platform 
which supports him. We cannot look outside the world to explain 
the maintenance of a certain moral standard, any more than we need 
look beyond the solar system to explain why the earth does not fall 
into space. The existence of these imaginary worlds becomes with 
the unbeliever a conclusive proof of two things: first, that men, or 
the leading minds amongst mankind, must have hated vice, for the 
thought of its punishment was agreeable ; secondly, that they aspired 
to a better state of things, for they constructed an ideal world where 
justice should be perfectly administered. Ifa man works because 
he believes that he is to be paid, the work may be done against the 
grain. If he believes that he is to be paid because he likes to work, 
the work must have some independent charms. 

Is it possible, then, that the closing of this outlet for the imagina- 
tion will cause the atrophy of the instincts which prompted its con- 
struction? The unbeliever hopes and believes better things. He 
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thinks that men’s hopes and aspirations will not fail, though directed 
to definite reality, instead of the boundless imaginary world. He 
regards it as a fact capable of strict scientific proof that altruistic 
instincts exist ; that men have desires which can only be explained 
when man is regarded as a fraction of the social integer; and that 
those desires, depending upon conditions other than dreams, wilt 
survive the disappearance or modification of the dreams. The 
existence of such instincts may appear a paradox to some reasoners. 
A belief in them is the mystery of the unbeliever’s creed, against 
which the pride of reason is apt to revolt. It is not my present 
purpose to justify the doctrine, or to show (as I hold that it may be 
conclusively shown) that it involves no real offence to reason. It is 
enough to say that, so far as it is an essential part of the unbeliever’s 
theory, whereas it may be rejected by his antagonist, the believer 
may most fitly be called sceptical. He declares a fact to be contra- 
dictory because it will not fit in with his doctrines, and therefore 
throws a doubt upon the validity of experience. The scepticism in 
this case is merely one mode of stating the sceptical doctrine 
already illustrated—namely, the disbelief in the natural goodness of 
man. So far as the supernatural code or sanction is asserted to be 
necessary, the insufficiency of the natural is more or less explicitly 
maintained. 

Which creed, then, is most sceptical in the sense already defined— 
least calculated, that is, under existing circumstances, to produce 
coherent and consistent action? The unbeliever loses the use of cer- 
tain phrases, or reduces them to intelligible meaning. The moral law, 
says the believer, is eternal, immutable, supreme, infallible, and 
founded on the nature of things. It is just as eternal, says the un- 
believer, as the laws of nature upon which it is founded. As all 
reasoning assumes the continuity of past and future, we can never look 
forward to a time when the law will be essentially changed. It is 
immutable in the sense, that whilst the conditions remain, the law 
must remain ; but it is susceptible of modification and adaptation to 
new circumstances. It is supreme as it expresses the ultimate con- 
ditions of social welfare, and the race can never fail to observe those 
conditions without ruin to itself, and therefore to the component 
individuals. It is certain, if not infallible, for, though we renounce 
supernatural guarantees for our moral beliefs, and admit that they 
cannot be deduced from d priori necessity, we can place them on a 
level with other conclusions of inductive science. It is founded in 
the nature of things, if by things you mean, for example, man and 
his surroundings; but we know nothing of the transcendental nature 
of things, which is the home of the arbitrary, the absolute, and the 
self-contradictory. We cannot be more than certain, nor say what 
is “absolute morality,” any more than we can say what is that 
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absolute health which is independent of our physical constitutions. 
The attempt to get beyond this is an attempt to get off our own 
shadows ; and only leads to a show of absolute conclusions at the price 
of finding them to be meaningless and arbitrary. And, finally, to 
use a much abused term, the moral law is clearly “ objective,” if it 
is meant by that phrase that it does not vary arbitrarily with the 
fancies of different men, but expresses truths about human nature as 
sure and final as the truths of astronomy ;—though, if objective be 
used to imply an existence independent altogether of the constitution 
of our minds, we can only reply that such words are meaningless. 

The unbeliever, then, cannot admit that he has really lost anything. 
If it be still asked what he has gained, he may reply that he has 
escaped from a scepticism of the most distressing kind. That creed 
is least sceptical in the practical sense which is most conducive to 
hope. When the early Christians believed ina coming millennium, 
or modern revolutionists in the perfectibility of the species, each 
creed must have been stimulating. The vision of the early triumph 
of the right was not the cause, but the effect of a faith, flushed with 
excessive confidence, and capable of transforming, if not of regene- 
rating, society. The difference is characteristic. In dropping the 
belief in a millennium for a belief in progress, the unbeliever holds 
that he is dropping the shadow for the substance. The hopes of the 
believer point to dreamland and therefore to a world of catastrophes 
and surprises. They suggest convulsions instead of development. 
Everything is to be changed in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye, at the sound of a supernatural trumpet. The world has been, 
and therefore may be, the scene of tremendous and spasmodic trans- 
formations, to be anticipated only in virtue of supernatural know- 
ledge. God came upon earth to reveal the one truth, and to establish 
his divine kingdom. Strange to say, the light has grown dim as 
knowledge has advanced, and, when the next catastrophe occurs, 
faith may have disappeared from the world. The new kingdom has 
so little attracted the allegiance of mankind that the moral standard 
has improved slowly, if at all, and has often improved by absolute 
defiance of the acknowledged representatives of the ruler. The only 
hope is in another catastrophe which may shatter to pieces the whole 
existing order, and introduce a new system, in which good and evil, 
hitherto so intimately blended, will be eternally divided. So 
strongly does this conviction colour the believer’s view, that the last 
defence of orthodox theory rests on a scientific argument to prove 
that the universe must have gone through a complete catastrophe 
within some finite period, and will probably have another before long 
—-which is very consoling, and proves the existence of God. 

What better proof that belief is, in fact, scepticism? That it 
obtains a show of certainty by banishing all certainty from the 
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world of experience to place it in an arbitrary world of abstrac- 
tions? The assumption, which underlies all scientific reasoning, of 
the necessity of judging of the future from the past, is systematically 
rejected. The belief in the millennium has vanished and the out- 
look for this world is hopeless or uncertain. The devil is getting 
the best of it here, though he may receive his deserts hereafter. 
Faith grows dim as knowledge increases; or, in other words, reason 
destroys all ground of hope. Progress is a failure, for the past was 
better than the present. In presence of all the great movements 
which stir the world, the believer’s attitude is one of doubt, 
suspicion, or absolute hostility. Increase of knowledge makes him 
tremble for his creed. Social changes involve the decay of the one 
sacred authority. If he forces himself to believe that, in some 
sense, a reconciliation between the old and the new is yet possible, 
he is forced to equivocate, to strain words into no meaning, and to 
look with doubt upon his allies. He is haunted by vague dread of 
materialism and atheism, and fancies that science will somehow be 
able to juggle him out of confidence in the most explicit testimony 
of his consciousness. Belief in progress is handed over to the un- 
believer, not only because the winning side naturally believes that 
things are improving, but because he alone can assign some ground 
for the belief. Measuring the future by the past, he can infer that 
the evolution of which we sce the earlier phases, will pass through 
others, as yet but dimly discernible, though dimly encouraging. 

The ultimate result, then, of the believer’s scepticism as to human 
nature is that the belief in progress has been transferred to his rival. 
Now the belief in progress in some one of its many shapes is the 
most characteristic product of modern habits of thought. It is 
simply the doctrine of evolution applied to political and social 
theories; and it must permeate and transform all such theories in 
proportion as they become scientific. A similar transformation must 
be effected in our moral conceptions. Theological language may, of 
course, be accommodated to this new doctrine, as there are no 
doctrines to which it cannot be accommodated. But the instinctive 
repugnance of theologians to such a belief rests upon a sound logical 
instinct. The theologian naturally denies the validity of the 
methods and assumptions upon which the belief in progress pri- 
marily rests, for he regards a knowledge of the unknowable as an 
essential condition of foreseeing the future. And the imagination 
still acts more powerfully than the logical faculty. The vision of a 
supernatural world becomes vivid precisely in proportion as our 
interest in this becomes dim. If the two conditions are not logically 
opposed, yet in practice one waxes as the other wanes. We 
cannot really walk with our eyes fixed both upon cloudland and 
upon solid earth. Dreams and realities may blend for a time, and 
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the dream be transformed instead of abruptly dispelled. But we 
have ultimately to choose, and, as we choose, we must become 
sceptical as to this world or the other. 

By progress, it only remains to be said, we cannot mean a con- 
tinuous and indefinite process of improvement. Periods of darkness 
and partial decay may always be destined to intervene between 
periods of growth and enlightenment. The planet itself will ulti- 
mately, we are told, become a mere travelling gravestone, and before 
that time comes men and their dreams must have vanished together. 
Our hopes must be finite, like most things. We must be content 
with hopes sufficient to stimulate action. We must believe in a 
future harvest sufficiently to make it worth while to sow, or, in other 
words, that honest and unselfish work will leave the world rather 
better off than we found it. Perhaps this is not a very sublime 
prospect. Life, says the most candid of theologians, and his argu- 
ments certainly support his conclusion, is perhaps but a poor thing. 
But it is a tolerable world so long as one can believe that one’s 
fellow creatures have plenty of healthy instincts, and enough of 
really noble instincts to secure a steady, if chequered, social growth; 
that those instincts do not depend upon our attaining impossible 
knowledge, and that they will survive all the petty systems founded 
upon irrational guesswork. It is something to feel a certainty, 
based upon experience of the case, that we have nothing to fear 
from unlimited freedom of inquiry, and that we may hope, not 
merely an indefinite increase of man’s power over the external 
world, but a higher and more rational social order and more widely 
reaching sympathies. Extended knowledge means a more accurate 
appreciation of the conditions of human welfare, and a more intelli- 
gent cultivation of the emotions and sympathies upon which it 
depends. We can work and think without fearing that some infidel 
Samson will suddenly bring down the pillars of the temple. 
We cannot flatter ourselves that our personal stake in the 
universe is more unlimited in regard to future time than in 
regard to the past and the distant; but possibly the reflection 
is consoling to some people who think that they wili have had about 
enough of themselves in the threescore years andten. That, perhaps, 
is a matter of taste ; but, in any case, when all intellectual progress 
is seen every day more clearly to depend upon the systematic inter- 
pretation of experience and the resolute repression of all incongruous 
elements of speculation, it is desirable that we should gaze in the 
direction in which alone experience can enlighten us, and accept 
realities instead of dreams. The scepticism which rejects the phan- 
toms is less paralyzing than the scepticism which, when it expresses 
itself frankly, rejects realities, and, when it does not, attempts 
to mystify us by a jargon which hopelessly confounds the two. 

Lesiit STEPHEN. 

















CHOPIN. 


One of the most characteristic features in the portrait of Chopin, 
drawn by the master-hand of Franz Liszt, is the Polish composer’s 
unconquerable aversion to correspondence. “It was curious,” Liszt 
says, “‘to see him resort to all kinds of expedients to escape the 
necessity of tracing the most insignificant note. Many a time he 
traversed Paris from one end to the other to decline an invitation to 
dinner or to give some trivial information, rather than write a few 
lines. . . . His handwriting was quite unknown to most of his 
triends.”* The members of his family in Warsaw and a few of his 
beautiful countrywomen were almost the only persons in whose favour 
Chopin departed from this rule. In consequence mainly of this 
reticence, almost nothing had till lately transpired of the inner life 
of one of the most subjective of composers. Even the authentic data of 
his external career were scanty and difficult of access, being mostly 
contained in works by Polish writers and in the Polish language. 
Liszt in the brochure already alluded to gives few facts, and those 
chiefly gleaned from his own personal intercourse with Chopin in 
Paris ; the composer’s earlier life, before he left his country, was 
covered by all but utter darkness. 

Considerable expectation therefore was roused some weeks ago by 
the announcement of a new life of Chopin written in German by a 
Pole, M. Karasowski, and founded chiefly on Chopin’s letters to his 
family. Unfortunately these expectations were to a great extent 
doomed to disappointment. M. Karasowski’s book, although evincing 
great care and accuracy in the collection of facts, is written without 
literary skill and even without sufficient knowledge of the language 
in which he tries to express himself. Moreover a great and by far 
the most interesting portion of the letters comprising all those 
written from Paris has been destroyed by an accident to be related 
further on. Sufficient, however, remains to throw a new light on 
Chopin’s early existence, and combining these new materials with 
such as may be gathered from various contemporary sources, a con- 
tinuous narrative of the great musical lyrist’s career may now be 
attempted. The outlines of such a biography I have tried to sketch 
in the present article. Through the kindness of Mr, A. J. Hipkins, 
Sir Julius Benedict, and others, I have been enabled to add valuable 
and entirely new information with regard to Chopin’s visit to England 
and Scotland shortly before his death. 

The difficulties of Chopin’s biographer begin before that com- 
poser’s birth. Until quite recently he was believed to have been 


(1) “Chopin,” by Franz Liszt. Translated from the French by M. Walker Cook. 
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of purely French origin, a strange supposition with regard to one 
whose music reflects the peculiarities of the Polish nation in so 
striking a manner. Yet this statement was confidently made by that 
arch-blunderer Fétis, and repeated by other writers on the subject, 
not excluding even Liszt. Before the appearance of Karasowski’s 
book, I was able to correct this mistake from Polish sources. Ina 
musical contemporary I proved at some length that by the mother’s 
side at least Chopin was descended from the old and noble family of 
the Krzyzanowskis, and that even the father’s I’rench nationality, 
although not his French birth, appears doubtful. For Nicolaus 

hopin was bora at Nancy, the old domain of Stanislas Leszezynski, 
and according to one account he was the grandson of a Polish cour- 
tier who had followed the fortunes of his king. This circumstance, 
of which, by the way, M. Karasowski does not seem to be aware, 
would at the same time account for his migration to Poland and the 
active part he took in the struggle of that country with Russia. 
Chopin himself, it ought to be added, invariably and almost demon- 
strativeky pronounced his patriotic feeling. When he had to leave 
Warsaw in the pursuit of fame and gain, his heart remained behind, 
and even in Paris, his second home, he preferred the society of his 
countrymen and countrywomen to all others. His feelings and idio- 
syncrasies, his life, his bearing, and his art, always remained Polish. 

The Darwinian principle in music being thus vindicated, it is time 
for us to return to Chopin’s birth. Here new difficulties and errors 
arise. On a watch presented by the great singer Catalani to Chopin 
in 1820, the words were engraved, ‘“‘ Donné par Madame Catalani a 
Frédéric Chopin, 4ge de dix ans;” and in this manner another 
blunder was started on its journey through biographical dictionaries 
and magazine articles innumerable,.down to the very tombstone in 
the Pére Lachaise, till at last reference to the official documents 
proved beyond u doubt that Madame Catalani had politely deducted 
ene year from the real age of her young favourite, the date of the 
latter’s birth being the Ist of March, 1809. The scene of this event 
was on the same occasion transferred from Warsaw to the village of 
Zelazowa Wola, about six miles distant from that city. Chopin’s 
father was at the time private tutor at the house of Count Frederick 
Skarbek, and after him the boy was named. 

After having once settled the composer’s birth, we can pass rapidly 
over his early youth. This youth was as happy and as quiet as can 
well be imagined. Chopin’s parents lived in easy, though not 
exactly affluent, circumstances, and the boy’s education was carefully 
attended to by the best masters in Warsaw. But, more than all, 
the family were on terms of mutual love and consideration. Chopin’s 
letters to his parents and sisters are full of the tenderest affection, and 
never during his splendid career in Paris did he ccase to remember 
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and regret the home of his childhood. Of his mother, one who knew 
him well—George Sand—used to say that she was his only genuine 
passion. Like most great musicians, Chopin showed a feeling for 
his art at a very early age, and his first attempts at composition 
were conceived long before his hand had learnt to trace notes or 
letters. An indulgent master had to jot down what the precocious 
pupil more indicated than actually played on the piano. His débuf 
as an executant the boy made in 1818 at a concert for the poor, 
when his astounding mastery over the instrument created a sensa- 
tion, and established his local fame on a firm basis. Foreign 
celebrities were invited to hear and admire the infant-miracle ; 
hence amongst other things the timepiece of Catalani, fatal to 
chronology. A more important consequence of this early success 
was the patronage of the art-loving and highly cultivated Polish 
aristocracy. The ladies of the great families, the Czartoriskys, the 
Sapiechas, the Radzivills, delighted in fondling the gentle, genial 
boy, and in this manner Chopin began at an early age to breathe 
the air of the sa/on which through life remained his most con- 
genial atmosphere. The dangerous consequences of such surround- 
ings were fortunately counteracted by Chopin’s teacher, Elsner, an 
excellent musician, as strict in his artistic demands as he was free 
from pedantry. Moreover the boy’s natural modesty sufficiently 
protected him from the dangers of indiscriminate applause. 

There is a certain idyllic charm about Chopin’s childhood such 
as we would naturally connect with the early development of great 
lyrical powers. We may picture to ourselves a dreamy youth oper 
to the beauties of sky and field and lonely woodside, but equally fond 
of congenial soziety, and taking keenest delight in his contact with 
refined womanhood. But enlivening traits are not wanting in this 
picture. A turn for practical jokes may be mentioned amongst 
them ; “practical”? in a very different sense from the robust inter- 
pretation of that word in which Smollett delighted, but frequently 
none the less amusing in their results. On one occasion Chopin 
composed an impertinent letter in a kind of pigeon-Polish, used by 
the Jewish pedlars, and sent it to a nobleman, signed with the name 
of a poor Hebrew well known on the estate. The nobleman was 
known for his hastiness of temper, and a severe thrashing would 
have been the fate of the innocent Jew, but for Chopin’s timely dis- 
closure of his own authorship. The laugh raised at his cost is said 
to have cured the magnate of his besetting sin, and ever after he 
used the horsewhip rarely, and “only where it was necessary,” as 
M. Karasowski cautiously adds. 

An extraordinary gift of travestying personal peculiarities belong 
to the same category. When quite a boy, Chopin astonished and 
amused his friends by imitating to the life and to the letter the 
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gestures and the broken Polish of a German Protestant clergyman; 
and many years later he excited the envy of a great French actor by 
his incomparable imitations of various celebrated pianists, both with 
regard to personal bearing and artistic execution. Liszt especially, 
with his striking features and strongly pronounced individuality, 
was one of Chopin’s favourite models, much to the amusement of the 
two friends. It is strange that this decidedly dramatic instinct 
should have found no equivalent in Chopin’s art. An anecdote told 
of his early youth would confirm one’s belief in the existence of 
latent dramatic power. To quiet his father’s unruly pupils, Chopin 
is said to have improvised and illustrated on the piano a long story 
of robbers and housebreakers with sueh intensity as to rouse his 
audience to a pitch of excitement, and afterwards actually to send it 
to sleep by reciting how the thieves, after a successful expedition, 
rest in the security of a dense forest. Similar incidents—the 
readers of this Review may remember—are told of Schumann’s 
early youth. And yet he also signally failed in those dramatic 
efforts which Chopin did not even venture upon. 

Barring a few excursions into the country, where he revelled in 
air and sunshine, and the songs of the people, Chopin’s early youth 
was passed at home. His artistic career seems to have been deter- 
mined upon from a very early period, but his general education was 
not neglected for that reason. Under the loving care of parents 
and sisters he grew up a well-educated, socially refined, and withal 
tender-hearted youth—too tender and sensitive, alas, for the ways of 
the world and the passions of his own heart, as we shall presently see. 

His first journey was an important break of this eventless quietude. 
It was directed to Berlin, and might well be considered a somewhat 
formidable affair, in those days of groundless Polish roads and 
lumbering Prussian diligences. At Berlin, however, they arrived 
safely, Chopin and Professor Jarocki, a friend of the family, who 
went to the Prussian capital, to be present at a congress of naturalists, 
and gladly took the part of guide and philosopher to the inexperienced 
youth. To this journey we owe the first series of letters in Kara- 
sowski’s book. Upon the whole it must be confessed that those 
letters disappoint even moderate expectations. They may have lost 
much through the translator’s want of skill; the pet names, the 
charming diminutives, and other graceful fioriture of affection in 
which the Polish language is so rich, moreover defy reproduction. 
It is also unmistakable that Chopin is an intelligent and keen 
observer. He wanders about the streets of Berlin with his eyes 
open, noticing everything, from the colossal pile of the Konigliche 
Schldss down to the fowrnwre of the ladies, of which, by the way, 
he disapproves highly. specially amusing is his strong objection 
to natural science and her representatives. There is a capital sketch 
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of an absent-minded professor at the public dinner, who, in the heat 
of a learned discussion, drums with his not over-clean fingers on his 
neighbour’s—Chopin’s—plate, much to the disgust of that fastidious 
young gentleman. Here then was ample material for the satirist, 
and Chopin did not waste his opportunity. ‘Many of them,” he 
says, “appear to me like caricatures, and I have already divided 
them into classes.” Alexander von Humboldt, the courtier and 
man of the world, alone finds favour in his eyes. ‘He looks very 
different,’ we hear; and “ he spoke French to us, and as well as if it 
were his own language ; even you, dear father, would have said so.”’ 

But all this, amusing as it is, might have been written by almost 
any clever boy. And the same remark applies with some modifica- 
tions to all his subsequent letters as far as they have been preserved 
to us. The signature of Chopin appended to them adds little to 
their significance ; that is, we find nothing of the composer’s qualities 
in his spoken utterance. This is the more remarkable as Chopin 
belongs essentially to what may be called the literary or poetic 
epoch of music. The representatives of this epoch wielded and wield 
the author’s as well as the composer’s pen. The names of Schumann, 
of Liszt, of Wagner, are sufficient to illustrate the point. But 
Chopin in this respect belongs to the earlier class of musicians who 
were, and wished to be, nothing but musicians. On the other 
hand—and this increases our surprise—he was by no means wanting 
in education and even scholarly attainments. Mozart and Schubert, 
and to some extent even Beethoven, could not venture on literary 
grounds, had their desire been ever so strong. But Chopin had been 
trained by a father who was at the same time a careful and accom- 
plished pedagogue, and during the latter part of his life he moved 
in one of the most brilliant intellectual circles the world has ever 
seen. It is true that the letters of this, his Paris period, are extant 
no longer, but it seems more than doubtful how at a comparatively 
advanced age he should suddenly have developed literary capabilities 
dormant up to that point. It may further be alleged that most of 
Chopin’s letters were addressed to his parents or sisters, and conceived 
therefore in the simplest vein of familiar gossip, and without any 
pretension to style. But so indeed were Mendelssohn’s, and yet 
they contain an abundance of graceful, humorous, and pathetic 
turns, which Mdme. de Sévigné herself might have envied. The 
fact is that Chopin’s mind was of too subjective a cast to consider 
much the general bearings of his art, or indeed of any other question. 
He felt intensely, and for that feeling he found an immediate and 
adequate expression in his music. This sufficed him. 

From the same point of view we must look at this music itself. 
Chopin, it is generally known, never attempted the higher or at least 
larger forms of the art; he wrote no symphony, no opera, and his 
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two concertos are by no means amongst his masterpieces, especially 
as regards the orchestral accompaniments. It was in the Impromptu, 
the Nocturne, the Etude, the Valse, that Chopin felt most at home, 
and these graceful forms he filled and made alive with the in- 
tensity of his passion and his sorrow. It was here also that he 
became the interpreter of his country’s grief, and nowhere is the 
tragic fate of Poland expressed more pathetically than in the striking 
and yet so inexpressibly melancholy rhythms of Chopin’s Polonaises 
and Mazurkas. To deny Chopin’s genius on account of his pre- 
dilection for these smaller forms of art, would be about as just as to 
call Heine and Burns minor poets, because they did not excel in epics 
and tragedies. Genius cannot be measured by inch and ell. On the 
other hand, it is undeniable that the strongly individual mode of 
Chopin’s utterance requires on the part of the hearer a certain con- 
genial turn of mind to be fully appreciated. He does not, like 
Beethoven, or Mozart, or Wagner, appeal to all minds in all moods. 
Hence we find that musicians and critics, by no means wanting in 
judgment, fail to perceive Chopin’s peculiar greatness. Mendelssohn 
looked down upon Chopin from the secure height of his formal 
perfection. He acknowledges remarkable talent, but the nature of 
his admiration is sufficiently indicated by the playful but significant 
nickname of ‘‘Chopinetto” repeatedly occurring in his letters. 
Moscheles adopts similar tactics of faint praise, and the more 
downright Field openly calls Chopin’s “un talent de chambre de 
malade,” not wholly without justice. Chopin is the representative 
of a decaying nation, and his individual genius also is tinged with 
melancholy to a degree which to a robust and healthy nature might 
well appear in the light of a disease. But what after all is genius 
itself but an undue preponderance of the imaginative faculties; a 
disorder of the brain in the eyes of the pathologist, a despicable 
weakness in those of the non-affected man of the world ? 

After this excursion on critical grounds it is necessary to return to 
the main biographical purpose of this essay. Chopin’s journey to 
Berlin was not long afterwards followed by a trip to Vienna, and it 
was ‘here that he made his first real appearance in public both as a 
composer and pianist. The success was all that could be desired. 
Chopin’s playing was received with much enthusiasm as something 
entirely new and original, and in his own modest account of 
the event he especially dwells upon the fact that the ladics were 
in his favour. His touch was admired as wonderfully poetic, 
although somewhat too soft and acrial for large concert halls, and 
his compositions were at once recognised to be instinct with feeling 
and individuality. Cavilling detractors, especially from the “classical- 
scientific” camp, were of course not wanting, but upon the whole 
Chopin’s career opened under the most auspicious circumstances. 
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Of the ordinary struggle of rising genius he knew little or nothing ; 
neither would his sensitive and tender nature have been at all able 
to support such a contest. Amongst the critics who most warmly 
welcomed the rising star Schumann must be named first. His 
article on Chopin’s Opus II., the Don Juan Fantasia, has been 
previously quoted in this Review. Although somewhat eccentric in 
tone it reflects the highest credit on Schumann’s critical discrimina- 
tion—intuition one may call it; for the composer was entirely un- 
known, and the work of comparatively little importance according 
to the common rules of criticism. But Schumann saw the poet’s mind 
and the master’s hand in every bar of the music, and from what had 
been done he at once perceived what could be done—ex ungue leonem. 
But the most remarkable circumstance is that in the very earliest 
records of his playing Chopin appears absolutely in the same light 
as when he had reached the acme of fame and artistic power. 
Wherever we meet him, at Vienna, or Warsaw, or Paris, or Edin- 
burgh, he is always the same, the most accomplished though 
perhaps not the most brilliant virtuoso, the most sympathetic inter- 
preter of his own compositions and the declared favourite of women. 
A similar phenomenon is presented by these compositions. There 
ure here few traces of change or development such as we notice in 
almost all other masters. Beethoven’s work has been divided into 
three distinct periods, and the composer of “ Rienzi” will hardly be 
recognised in that of “ Tristan and Iseult ” or the “ Valkyrie.” But 
Chopin’s first work shows absolutely the same peculiarities as his 
last ; not even much technical progress is discernible, for Chopin 
was wise and discreet enough to go through his apprenticeship in 
private. But neither do we perceive the slightest indications of 
artistic “ Sturm und Drang.” Chopin, as by instinct, seized on the 
most adequate mode of expressing his thoughts, and that he never 
changed, any more than he did the thoughts themselves. In a lesser 
man this oneness of theme would have led to monotony; in him it 
caused concentration of the highest order. Excepting Heine, and it 
may be Sappho, Chopin is the most perfect embodiment of lyrical 
power, properly so called, that the history of art or poetry can show. 
That in the life of an artist of this type love should be an important 
factor is but natural. A tender and pure affection is indeed the 
most interesting feature of Chopin’s early youth. Its object was 
Constance Gladkowska, a gifted singer in whom the artist as well 
as the man had found his ideal. It is in speaking of her to his 
most intimate friend, Titus Woyciechowski, that Chopin’s letters 
gain eloquence, almost pathos. At the same time it is character- 
istic of his reticent and essentially inward nature that half a year 
had elapsed before he ever spoke either to her or of her. “Of 
her I dream every night,” he writes, “but not a syllable have I 
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exchanged with her. In thinking of her sweet being I wrote the 
Adagio of my new Concerto (in E minor, Op. 11) and this morning 
the Valse which I send with this letter.” This authentic information 
as to the sentimental source of a work of art is invaluable. What 
an amount of wild conjecture and silly anecdote might have been 
saved, for instance, in Beethoven’s case, by a few short sentences 
of this kind! But the following passage from the same letter 
is hardly less touching :—‘ Oh, how bitter it is to have no one 
to share one’s grief and joy with! how terrible to feel one’s heart 
weighed down and no soul near to hear one’s complaints! You 
know what I mean. Often I have told my piano all I wish to say 
to you.” And what can be more charming than the following bit 
of youthful sentimentalism occurring in another letter to the same 
friend :—“ The day before yesterday I dined with Frau Beyer, whose 
name is also Constance. I like to meet her, were it but for that inex- 
pressibly dear name ; I am even delighted when on one of her finger- 
napkins or handkerchiefs I see embroidered the name Constance.” 

Of the external circumstances of this love-affair we know little. 
Constance seems to have returned the feeling of her youthful adorer, 
und on one occasion presented him with a ring, which Chopin 
treasured and realised as he would the image of his saint. Whether 
x definite engagement existed seems doubtful; certain it is that 
Chopin’s family not unreasonably objected to a relation which could 
not but prove a serious impediment to a young artist’s career ; 
equally indubitable, that it was the lady and not Chopin who termi- 
nated whatever private agreement may have existed between the 
lovers. In 1832 she married another, much to the grief of her 
devoted, and for a long time inconsolable lover. Before this sub- 
stantial fact, Liszt’s romantic story of a faithful though deserted 
nuaiden falls to the ground. 

But Iam anticipating. Towards the end of 1830, Chopin bade 
once more, and for the last time, farewell to his home, and again 
journeyed to Vienna. It was during his stay in that city that he 
received the news of the Polish revolution, which naturally affected 
him deeply. ‘Titus Woyciechowski at once left Vienna, where he 
had been staying with his friend, and took service in the insurrec- 
tionist army, and only by the urgent wish of his parents was Chopin 
himself prevented from taking the same step, for which his weak 
health made him totally unfit. Although, as a rule, totally indif- 
ferent to politics, he followed the events of the war with the utmost 
auxiety, and one of his most melancholy and most beautiful Etudes, 
that in C minor, generally called the “ Revolution,” is said to have 
been written just after he had received the news of the occupation of 
Warsaw by the Russians. Under these circumstances it may at first 
seem surprising that in his letters during this period there is little 
reference to the events alluded to. But Karasowski explains that 
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patriotic effusions of this kind might have been a dangerous posses- 
sion in case of one of those domiciliary visits which the Russian 
police frequently paid to the disaffected. Many of these letters were 
therefore immediately burnt by Chopin’s friends; others never found 
their way to them. From one which escaped destruction, the follow- 
ing characteristic passage may be quoted :—‘ Once more I embrace 
you (his friend Titus), You are going to the war; return ascolonel. 
May everything turn out well. Why may I not at least be your 
drummer ?”’ 

In July, 1831, Chopin left Vienna for Paris, or, more properly, 
for London ; for it seems to have been his intention to stay at Paris 
for a short time only, and in his passport were written the words 
“passant par Paris 4 Londres.”’ Liszt relates that at a much later 
period, when Chopin was permanently settled at the French capital, 
he used to say smilingly, “I am only passing through Paris.” At 
first, however, it appeared as if these words were to find a more 
literal interpretation. Chopin’s reception in Paris was by no means 
so favourable as he and his friends might have expected. Artists 
of much inferior merit, but of established reputation, such as 
Kalkbrenner, Ilerz, and others, engrossed public attention. Their 
brilliant technical feats appealed to the masses more readily than 
the spiritual beauty of Chopin’s touch. Moreover the favourable 
notices of the German papers were of little avail with the haughty 
Parisians. No wonder, therefore, that Chopin’s first concert was, 
financially at least, a complete failure. His countrymen, it is true, 
attended and applauded ; but the French public were conspicuously 
absent. Easily discouraged, Chopin thought of throwing up the 
game. Liszt, Hiller, and other friends, tried in vain to console 
him. Ie wavered between returning home and passing on to England, 
eventually America. In this emergency a devs ex machind appeared 
on the scene in the portly shape of Baron Rothschild. In his draw- 
ing-room Chopin played a few days before his intended departure ; 
and it was here that, under the auspices of the charming and highly 
cultivated lady of the house, he was introduced to the haute volée of 
Paris. The excitement of the moment acted inspiringly ; he played 
and improvised as he had never done before. The surprise, the 
enchantment were universal; and his success was as lasting as it 
was brilliant. Henceforth his position in Paris was secured. His 
concerts, whenever he could make up his mind to appear in public, 
were crowded, publishers eagerly asked for his compositions, and well- 
paid and highly appreciated lessons were a permanent and agreeable 
source of income to one who—a solitary instance amongst com- 
posers—delighted in teaching. 

The early years of Louis Philippe’s reign mark an acme in French 
society and literature. A. more brilliant display of youthful talent 
and energy than the Romantic School of poetry and of painting 
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could show has rarely been seen before or since. For the tendencies 
of this school Chopin felt the warmest sympathy ; with many of its 
members he was intimately acquainted. Gautier and Victor Hugo 
were among his friends; Delacroix and Ary Scheffer frequented 
his musical evenings. There also might be met Heine, with whom 
Chopin had long communings on the wonderland of phantasy so 
intimately known to both of them. Liszt’s description of one of 
these meetings, of which he himself was one of the most interesting 
features, ought to be read. They were, indeed, gatherings of the gods 
from which everything vulgar and mediocre instinctively kept 
aloof. In his own art also Chopin found much to interest him 
and stimulate his creative power. Auber’s Muctte de Portici and 
Rossini’s Tell were then new works. Bellini, Chopin’s favourite 
composer, was on the summit of his fame. Meyerbeer created a 
fabulous sensation with the new effects of his “ Robert le Diable.” 
Boieldieu represented the consummate grace of French comic opera. 
And how marvellously were these works interpreted! The names of 
Malibran, Rubini, Lablache, Nourrit, and Madame Schroder Devrient, 
then all in their prime, fill one with deep regret at such high and 
varied achievement irrevocably lost to art. Such virtuosi as Kalk- 
brenner, Thalberg, Liszt, and Hiller complete the artistic group. 

Of all this brilliant and buoyant life Chopin has sent long and 
detailed accounts to his parents and friends at home. These letters 
existed a few years ago. M. Karasowski has held them in his hand 


and cites passages from memory. Now alas! they are lost to the 


world for ever. The story of this loss is as sad as it is significant. 


On September 19th, 1863, during the last Polish rising, Count Berg, 
the Governor-General, passed in his carriage the so-called Zamoiski’s 
House at Warsaw, an cnormous block of buildings let out in chambers 
and lodgings to the upper classes. From one of the innumerable 
windows of this building a shot was fired at the Count’s carriage, 
followed by some Orsini bombs, which, however, hurt no one. 
Immediately the house was surrounded by the soldiers and every 
male inhabitant marched off to the citadel. 


The women were 
allowed to depart. 


After this, every piece of furniture in the house, 
from the large wardrobe to a child’s cradle, was thrown out of the 
window and heaped into an enormous pile in the centre of the square. 
In the course of the evening fire was set to the whole and everything 
burnt to ashes. There is a touch of primitive barbarousness about 
this act of wanton devastation more appalling perhaps than even 
the systematic cruelty of a more civilised government would 
have been. The night scene in the square is worthy of Salvator 
Rosa’s brush. An interesting account of it may be found in Mr. 
Sutherland Edwards’s admirable work on the ‘Private History of 
the Polish Insurrection.’ Science and art had to deplore severe 
losses on the occasion. Thus the oldest and best illuminated manu- 
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scripts of Longinus were destroyed, these being in the possession of 
one of the lodgers, Prince Lubomirski, who was engaged in a critical 
edition of the philosopher’s works. But perhaps the most valuable 
fuel of the Russian bonfire was the large collection of Chopin 
memorials cherished and religiously preserved by his sister. 
Amongst these were, besides valuable presents from his pupils and 
admirers, his pianoforte, and his portrait by Ary Scheffer, which a 
Russian officer, after carefully examining it for some time, threw into 
the flames. The last moments of the pianoforte are thus recorded by 
Mr. Edwards: “Several pianos of inferior Viennese make were 
cast out and killed by the fall. Chopin’s piano, however, died hard. 
‘It fell,’ says my informant, who knew the instrument and watched 
its last moments, ‘ with a loud melodious sigh, and I could not help,’ 
he adds, ‘ admiring the solidity of Erard’s workmanship when I saw 
that only its legs were broken.’”’ 

All Chopin’s letters addressed to his family from abroad perished 
with the rest, and a few notes written to friends are the only auto- 
biographical material remaining ef the eighteen last and most in- 
teresting years of his life. Fortunately other sources are at hand. 
Two journeys to Germany, where he renewed his acquaintance with 
Mendelssohn and made that of Schumann, one of his earliest and 
stanchest admirers, must be passed over. IIis third sojourn in that 
country in 1836 was of more lasting importance for his life. In that 
year falls Chopin’s engagement with Maria Wodzynska, a beautiful 
Polish lady, whose acquaintance he had made some time previously. 
Four years had elapsed since the loss of his first Jove. The old 
wound had healed, and*once more Chopin looked forward to a happy 
quiet family life in his own country. But again bitterest disappoint- 
ment was in store for him. He, the adored of women, was doomed 
to misfortune in his personal relations with them. It appears that 
his beloved abruptly changed her mind, jilted the composer, and 
married a count instead. 

It was while smarting under this blow that Chopin met for the 
first time the woman in whom during the remainder of his life his 
feelings were to centre—for better and for worse. Chopin’s con- 
nection with Mdme. Dudevant is too much a matter of notoriety to 
be passed over in silence. George Sand herself is by no means 
reticent on the subject. According to her own account, in the 
Histoire de ma Vie, her feelings never passed the limit of sincere 
friendship. ‘“J’avais pour l’artiste,”’ she says, “ une sorte d’adoration 
maternelle trés-vive.’’ She even regarded him as a kind of lightning 
conductor, a safeguard “contre des émotions que je ne voulais 
plus connaitre.” A similar psychological problem she expounds at 
greater length in the novel of Lucrezia Floriani, considered to be 
by Chopin himself and the world in general a portraiture of their 
friendship, in spite of George Sand’s indignant denial of any such 
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parallelism. Chopin’s irritability and morbid changefulness of mood 
she further implies at last made separation a matter of duty and 
necessity. 

It is, of course, difficult to contradict a lady’s statement on a point 
of such delicacy, but in justice to Chopin one is bound to say that 
his friends, and M. Karasowski especially, take a very different 
view of the case. According to the latter, the passionate affection 
was by no means on Chopin’s side alone, and it was not till this 
passion began to cool in George Sand that she began to feel the 
irksomeness of her task as companion and sick nurse of a dying man. 
Perhaps the truth lies in this, as in most cases, between these diver- 
gent statements, or, rather, in a combination of the two. The mutual 
positions of man and woman were reversed in the pair: Chopin, the 
child of genius, helpless, and sick to death, needed protection as 
well as love. Both he found in George Sand. She kept his 
accounts, she furnished his rooms, she wrote his letters, and tended 
him in his illness with the same devotion as she would her own 
children. Perhaps in such moments she hardly realised in her 
feeling the difference between the son and the lover. Chopin’s 
devotion and gratitude, on the other hand, partook of a feeling of 
almost filial reverence. He felt and never denied that he owed 
the happiness of many years to her. For her care was not limited 
to his physical wants alone. Not to speak of the infinite resources 
of her own mind, he found in her house the full contentment of his 
social requirements. He might drop into her drawing-room of 
an evening, and talk or play or dream as the mood took him, and 
no one was allowed to disturb his solitude when he wished to be 
alone. Thedescription of the days and the evenings at her villa in 
Nohant gives one the idea of a sociable and yet quiet and un- 
restrained country life in its absolute perfection. Especially one 
night, when the piano was taken out into the garden, and when 
Chopin and Liszt alternately awoke the echo of the esplanade with 
their inspired chords, lingered in the memory of all those present. 
It was also George Sand who, after the first serious attack of his 
chest disease, insisted on Chopin’s accompanying her to the south, 
and by her faithful attendance restored his shattered health as far as 
possible. The visit to Majorca has been so fully and so vividly 
described by the great novelist herself that further reference to it is 
unnecessary. Readers of the Histoire de ma Vie will especially 
remember the scene, when one stormy evening Mdme. Dudevant and 
her children being absent on a walk, Chopin had worked himself 
into such a state of feverish anxicty on their account, that even their 
return could hardly persuade him of their safety—the result of a 
kind of visionary trance through which he had passed being the 
Prelude in B minor, one of his most inspired compositions. In the 
same book frequent reference is mate to that irritability of Chopin’s 
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temper which no doubt greatly contributed to the final rupture 
nearly ten years later. The causes of this bitter ending of so much 

affection have been differently stated. George Sand alleges as the 

chief reason the determined aversion Chopin evinced towards her 
children. On the other hand, it has been asserted that in the same 

degree as her passion began to abate, she became tired of the in- 

cessant care and attendance required by the suffering artist, and that 

for a long time she watched for an opportunity of throwing off the 

irksome obligation. The publication of Lucrezia Floriani is said 

to have been one of these stratagems, and it cannot be denied that, 

under the circumstances, it showed a great want of delicacy on her 

part to give to the world a tale so strikingly resembling the painful 

reality. Her children—true enfants terribles—aggravated the offence 

by exultingly asking the composer, ‘Do you know, M. Chopin, that 

Prince Charles (the hero of the novel) is meant for you?” But it 

betrays ignorance of George Sand’s open and impulsive nature to 

charge her with having vicariously inflicted this last and bitterest 
wound. 

The ultimate result was that at the beginning of 1847 Chopin 
abruptly left George Sand’s house, and never spoke to her again. 
Once more they met by accident at a friend’s house. She approached 
him with outstretched hand, and with the word ‘‘ Frédéric ” on her 
lips ; but he turned away and silently left the room. 

The immediate consequence of these sad events was a violent 
attack of Chopin’s disease, from which he recovered slowly, and only 
through the self-sacrificing care of his favourite pupil, Gutmann, who 
never left his bedside for a moment. It was chiefly to free himself 
from the mental and physical depression under which he laboured 
that Chopin resumed his long-delayed plan of paying a visit to this 
country, and in this intention he was confirmed by the revolutionary 
events of which Paris soon became the scene. The year 1848 wit- 
nessed an exodus of Parisian artists to these shores similar to that 
caused by the Franco-German war. Berlioz, Kalkbrenner, Thalberg, 
Charles Hallé (who settled in London), and the Viardots were 
amongst the fugitives. Chopin landed in England on the 21st of April, 
1848, and from that date till the hour of his departure I am enabled 
to follow his steps almost day by day. From the interesting personal 
recollections kindly placed at my disposal by the gentlemen already 
named and other distinguished artists and amateurs, I must reluctantly 
limit myself to gleaning such facts as may be most useful to Chopin’s 
future biographer. 

Once before, in August, 1837, Chopin had paid a short visit to: 
London, most likely in search of medical advice. On that occasion 
he did not play in public, and seems to have observed a strict 
incognito even towards his intimate friends. ‘Chopin is said to 
have turned up here all of a sudden,” Mendelssohn writes, de dato 
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London, September, 1837; ‘“ but he called on no one, and made no 
one’s acquaintance. He played one evening most beautifully: at 
Broadwood’s (the celebrated pianoforte manufacturer), and after that 
hurried away again. I hear he is still greatly suffering.” Nothing 
was seen of him in London for the next eleven years, but his 
compositions gradually began to spread amongst the more intelligent 
class of amateurs, and several distinguished English musicians, such 
as Mr. Osborne, Mr. L. Sloper, and others, had heard him in Paris, 
and joyfully welcomed him on his arrival in this country. But 
amongst his most zealous admirers ought to be mentioned the 
Misses Stirling, two Scotch ladies, one of whom was Chopin’s 
favourite pupil. During his whole stay in this country these ladies 
paid the composer all the care and attention of which his rapidly 
declining health stood in need. Chopin was accompanied by 
a faithful servant, who stayed with him till the end, and joined soon 
after his arrival by a favourite Norwegian pupil named Telefson. 
Their constant attendance was required the more urgently, as 
Chopin’s power of breathing at this time already was so feeble that 
he found it impossible to walk up or down-stairs, and had to be 
carried, no difficult task it is true, in his emaciated condition. 
“Yet although nearly forty years old,” an eye-witness adds, “ his 
blonde hair was as thick and as gracefully waving as it might have 
been with a very young man. Of singularly distinguished personal 
appearance, his refined manners at once commended him as one of 
gentle culture. At the pianoforte none could be more unobtrusively 
quiet in his movements.” Other testimony concurs as to the all 
but overpowering impression produced by Chopin’s spiritualised 
beauty combined with an artistic inspiration and vitality that seemed 
to defy approaching death itself. 

Chopin’s first lodgings, some readers may care to know, were at 
10, Bentinck Street, but these he left after a few days, and settled 
down in comfortable rooms at 48, Dover Street. Immediately on 
his arrival he renewed his acquaintance with the Broadwoods, who 
received him with the courtesy uniformly shown by that house to 
native and foreign artists, and placed their instruments at his dis- 
posal." The first London drawing-room at which Chopin played 


(1) A short synopsis of the instruments used by Chopin at various times and places 
will be interesting. Pianofortes, like pianists, have their distinctive types and charac- 
toristics, and the style of a player may be generally guessed at from the kind of instru- 
ment he is known to favour. ‘The resonant brilliancy of an Erard or Steinway 
commends itself to a virtuoso of the impulsive or dramatic school, while a more 
spiritually refined artist will prefer the soft pliable touch and tone of a Bechstein or 
Pleyel. Chopin himself has pointed out the difference: “ Quand je suis mal disposé,”’ 
he says, “ je joue sur un piano d’Erard, et j’y trouve facilement un son fait. Mais quand 
je me sens en verve et assez fort pour trouver mon son ’ moi, il me faut un piano de 
Pleyel.” The poetic qualities of touch so much valucd by Chopin in the last-named 
instruments he found again in Broadwood’s grand pianofortes, and for that reason he 
(like Dr. von Biilow many years later) exclusively adhered to them during his stay in 
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(May 10) seems to have been that of Lady Blessington at Gore House, 
the well-known rallying-point of a distinguished literary and artistic 
circle. For in London, as in Paris, he by no means confined himself 
to the society of his own profession. Unlike too many musicians, he 
liked to meet literary men of distinction, and one of the first social 
gatherings he attended was a brilliant soirée at Mrs. Grote’s 
(May 6th), at which, however, he did not play. I also hear of a 
dinner given in his honour by Macready ; Thackeray, Berlioz, Mrs. 
Proctor, and Sir Julius Benedict being amongst the guests. The 
meeting of the greatest English and one of the greatest French 
humorists must have been interesting to watch. But I am told 
that somehow Berlioz and Thackeray did not fraternise. Chopin 
himself was too ill to attend. 

As to the composer’s execution on the piano the critics seem to 
have been more or less unanimous. It seems, indeed, as if but one 
opinion were possible on the subject. I could quote the words of 
many persons, musicians, amateurs, and intelligent listeners in 
general, all coinciding as to the unequalled poetical charm of his 
playing, sometimes even as to the terms in which they convey their 
impression. ‘Three correspondents, quite unknown to each other, 
compare his soft-gliding arpeggios to the sound of the Eolian harp. 
Lord Houghton also, who heard Chopin in Paris before the rupture 
with George Sand, speaks of the strange pathos with which 
“his hands meandered over the piano.” The following opinion 
of one of the best connoisseurs of Chopin’s music and style deserves 
quotation: “ His /egatissimo touch, and his incomparable manage- 
ment of the pedals, enabled him to produce sostinente effects unheard 
from any other pianist. His wide arpeggios became sustained har- 
monies to serve as background to all his intense feeling conveyed 
through the melody. There was no affectation in his playing; it 
was the most simply natural that could be. It might be surmised 
that this was a manner conditioned by his delicate health, and the 
characteristic only of his later years, and that strong contrasts had 
not been wanting in his earlier time. Any one who saw him play 
and watched the peculiarities of his fingering could soon see that his 
touch never could have been different. The description of his play- 
ing by Mendelssohn, Liszt, and Schumann coincides with this 
opinion.” So, indeed, does the earliest Viennese criticism on his 
début in that city, as the reader will recollect ; a circumstance which 
I repeat is in strange parallelism with what has been said of the 
unvaried stability of Chopin’s style as a composer. 

It will be understood that qualities such as these appealed to the 


England and Scotland. The instrument destroyed in Warsaw was, as we have seen, 
an Erard. Chopin’s own favourite Pleyel fortunately was saved, having been left by 
Miss Stirling, who acquired possession after the composer's death, to Chopin’s niece, and 
not, like the remainder of the relics, to his sister. 
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select few rather than to the multitude. This was felt even by an 
innocent but not ill-natured critic in the Glasgow Herald (Sep- 
tember 30, 1848), who, while confessing that he could make little of 
Chopin’s style, adds that it was evidently better suited to the family- 
circle than to a concert-room. Changing the Scotch “ family circle ” 
into the French salon, Chopin would have fully agreed with this 
verdict. He indeed appeared in public reluctantly and as seldom 
as possible. ‘Iam not suited for concert-giving,” he would say ; 
“the public intimidate me; their looks, oniy stimulated by curiosity, 
paralyse me; their strange faces oppress me; their breath stifles 
me.” Liszt discovers the half-conscious cause of this reluctance in 
the artist’s pride. ‘ Chopin,” he writes, “‘ was perfectly aware of his 
own superiority ; perhaps it did not reccive sufficient reverberation 
and echo from without to give him thetranquil assurance that he was 
perfectly appreciated.” George Sand explains the problem with her 
usual mastery of psychological nuance. In the elaborate delineation 
of Chopin’s character founded on her long personal experience, she 
says, “Il était homme du monde par excellence, non pas du monde 
trop officiel et trop nombreux, mais du monde intime, des salons 
de vingt personnes, de l’heure ot la foule s’en va, ot les habitués se 
pressent autour de l’artiste pour lui arracher par d’aimables impor- 
tunités le plus pur de son inspiration.” 

It is sad to think that so much individual genius and so much 
technical accomplishment should be all but totally lost to the develop- 
ment of the art. But Chopin had few professional pupils, and those 
amongst them who, like Gutmann or Filtsch, would have been most 
capable of continuing the tradition of his style, died young. The 
best living representative of his method, Madame Dubois (the grand- 
daughter of Baron O’Meara, of Napoleonic remembrance), who was 
Chopin’s pupil for years, and is at present one of the leading piano- 
teachers in Paris, has, strangely enough, been omitted in M. Kara- 
sowski’s list. 

But we must return to London. Towards the end of the season, 
dinner parties and late hours began to tell on Chopin, and to recruit 
his strength, a trip to Scotland was suggested by his friends. But 
his suffering lungs, as might have been foreseen, were wholly unable 
to resist the influences of the northern climate, and his social 
liabilities seemed to increase rather than to grow less among his 
hospitable friends in the North. Some letters written to a Polish 
friend at this period breathe a despondency bordering on despair :— 
“All the morning I am quite incapable of doing anything ; for no 
sooner have I dressed myself, than I feel so exhausted that I must 
rest again. After dinner [ have to sit for two hours with the gentle- 
men, to hear what they say, and to see what they drink. I am 
bored to death, and try to think of something else ; after that I go to 
the drawing-room, where I want all my energy to rouse myself, for 
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every one is anxious to hear me play. . . . When I am just a little 
settled I have to journey on again, for my friends with the best inten- 
tions in the world will not let me rest. They call for me to introduce 
me to all their relations,” &&. We know what that means in the 
North. Scotch mists and Scotch cousins, most agreeable to the healthy 
mind, were weighing heavily on the tender-nerved composer. 

Chopin gave one concert at Glasgow. A copy of the advertise- 
ment is now lying before me: “ Monsieur Chopin has the honour to 
announce that his matinéc musicale will take place on Wednesday, 
27th of September,” &c. Thinking of the mental and physical sufter- 
ing this “ honour” inflicted on the dying man, the formal terms 
gain a sad significance in one’s mind. Moreover, in spite of a 
brilliant list of patronising ladies, headed by the Duchess of Argyll, 
and in spite of the zealous endeavours of Mr. Muir Wood, the eminent 
publisher and Chopin’s friend, who superintended the business 
arrangements, the net profit did not exceed the paltry sum of £60. 

On or about the 3rd of November he returned to London and took 
lodgings at 4, St. James’s Place. His object was to play at the Guild- 
hall on the occasion of a ball (not a concert) given for the benefit of 
the Polish refugees, on November 16th. His patriotism would not 
allow him to refuse his aid for such a purpose. His reward may 
be judged of by the following remarks, for which I am indebted to 
one present on the occasion: ‘The people, hot from dancing, who 
went into the room where he played, were but little in the humour to 
pay attention, and anxious to return to their amusement. He was in the 
last stage of exhaustion, and the affair resulted in disappointment. 
His playing at such a placé was a well-intentioned mistake.” 

A week after this inauspicious day Chopin left London. His last 
letter dated from there, and addressed to a friend in Paris, is full of 
deepest sorrow. ‘On Thursday I shall leave London, terrible to 
me. In addition to everything else, I have got neuralgia. Tell 
Pleyel to send me a piano by Thursday ; buy a bunch of violets, to 
have some scent in my drawing-room. I should like to find a little 
poetry in my sitting-rooms and in my bedroom, where most likely 
[ shall have to lie for a long time. Friday evening I hope to be in 
Paris ; another day here would kill me, or drive me mad. . . . Let 
there be a fire in all the rooms, and see that they are dusted. 
Perhaps,” he concludes with a sudden gleam of hope, character- 
istic of the consumptive patient, ‘‘I may yet recover.” 

Alas! he was beyond recovery. The last months of his life were 
a painful and continual struggle with the cruel disease gradually but 
surely encroaching on him. It would be too painful to dwell on 
these moments. But the last scene of the tragedy is inexpressibly 
beautiful and pathetic—a worthy conclusion, indeed, of such a life. 
I leave the word to Liszt :— 

“The drawing-room adjoining Chopin’s chamber was constantly 
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occupied by some of his friends, who, one by one, in turn ap- 
proached him to receive a sign of recognition, a look of affection, 
when he was no longer able to address them in words. On Sunday, 
the 15th of October, his attacks were more violent and more frequent, 
lasting for several hours in succession. The Countess Delphine 
Potocka, who was present, was much distressed ; her tears were flow- 
ing fast when he observed her standing at the foot of his bed, tall, 
slight, draped in white, resembling the beautiful angels created by the 
imagination of the most devout amongst painters. Without doubt 
he believed her to be a heavenly apparition. When the crisis left 
him for a moment he asked her to sing; they thought him at first 
seized with delirium; but he eagerly repeated his request. Who 
could have ventured to oppose his wish ? The piano was rolled from 
the drawing-room to the door of his chamber, when, with sobs in 
her voice and tears streaming down her cheeks, his gifted country- 
woman sang. ‘This beautiful voice had never before attained 
an expression so full of deepest pathos. He seemed to suffer 
less as he listened. She sang the famous canticle to the Virgin 
which is said once to have saved Stradella’s life. ‘ How beautiful!’ 
he exclaimed. ‘My God, how very beautiful! Again—again!’ 
Though overwhelmed with emotion, the countess had the noble 
courage to comply with the last wish of a friend, a countryman. Again 
she sat down at the piano and sang a hymn by Marcello. Chopin, 
again feeling worse, everybody was seized with fright; by a spon- 
taneous impulse all threw themselves on their knees; no one ven- 
tured to speak ; the sacred silence was broken alone by the voice of 
the countess floating like a melody from heaven above the sighs 
and sobs which formed its heavy and mournful earth-accompaniment. 
It was the hour of twilight; a dying light lent its mysterious 
shadows to this sad scene; Chopin’s sister, prostrated near his bed, 
wept and prayed, and never quitted this attitude of supplication 
while the life of her beloved brother lasted.” 

Chopin lingered for two days after this scene. Most of the time 
he was unconscious; but in a lucid interval he received the last 
sacraments of the Catholic Church from a Polish abbé. He died 
October 17th, 1849, in the arms of his favourite pupil Gutmann. 
His last conscious movement was to kiss the hand of his friend in 
gratitude. His body was literally covered with flowers, especially 
with his favourite violets. When Chopin, nineteen years before, left 
his country he took from his native village, Wola, a handful of 
Polish earth. This was strewn on his coffin when it was lowered 
into the grave. It had been his wish expressed shortly before his 
end. He was buried at Pére Lachaise, next to Bellini, whom he 
had much loved in life. Cherubini’s grave is on the other side. 
The bas-relief portrait on his tombstone is by Clesinger, the son-in-law 
of George Sand. Francis Hurrrer. 
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Pronasry no figure of speech is more accountable for vagaries of 
thought than antithesis. The doctrine that all things are balanced 
one against another is applied to sentences; and instead of a well- 
adjusted meaning holding its course between two extremes, there is 
a transition, like the swinging of a pendulum, from one extreme to 
the other. Writing of this sort does not reflect and help the steady 
march of thought; it is rather a mere marking of time, or literary 
goose-step. It usually accompanies the decline of a literature, or 
at any rate of a school of literature, or the extravagances of searchers 
after effect. Its worst examples, in the instances of men of a high 
degree of literary merit, are perhaps to be found in Seneca and in 
Dr. Johnson. In these writers, the structure of a sentence some- 
times becomes a mechanical substitute for thinking. Lord Houghton 
has said, though it is a humiliating confession, that the necessity of 
metre often dictates the thought and sentiment which it simply seems 
to clothe. Butler had made before him the admission that— 


‘‘Rhymes the rudders are of verses, 
With which, like ships, we steer their courses.” 


Prose of a certain kind is subjected to the same conditions. Hazlitt 
points out how the very structure of Dr. Johnson’s style affected and 
sometimes marred and rendered meaningless the substance of what 
he had to say. ‘ Johnson,” he says, ‘wrote a kind of rhyming 
prose, in which he was compelled as much to finish the different 
clauses of his sentences, and to balance one period against another, 
as the writer of heroic verse is to keep to lines of ten syllables with 
similar terminations. Ie no sooner acknowledges the merits of his 
author ’—he is speaking of Johnson’s criticisms on Shakspeare—‘ in 
one line, than the periodic revolution of his style carries the weight 
of his opinion completely over to the side of objection, thus keeping 
up a perpetual alternation of perfections and absurdities. We do 
not know otherwise how to account for such absurdities as the 
following: ‘In his tragic scenes there is always something wanting, 
but his comedy often surpasses expectation or desire. His comedy 
pleases by the thoughts and the language, and his tragedy, for the 
great part, by incident and action. His tragedy seems to be skili, 
his comedy to be instinct.’” Mr. Burchell’s interjection is the 
only answer which could be made to writing of this kind, which 
really has as much meaning as the balanced posture-making of a 
dancer on a tight-rope. It need not be said that it characterizes a 
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great deal more in Johnson than his judgments on Shakspeare. It 
is the inseparable accident of his style, through which his strong 
sense and keen penetration often break, but which accompanies 
and impedes them. 

It is, of course, easy to find other instances of this fallacy of 
antithesis in later times, for the vice has not died with Dr. Johnson. 
A very accomplished writer, always ingenious and often profound, 
attempted the other day, in a grave discussion, to cut the knot of a 
difficult subject by saying that it was necessary to distinguish 
between the idea of a limit and the limit of an idea. No doubt; and 
it is necessary also to distinguish in organized nature between a 
horse chestnut and a chestnut horse, and in domestic economy between 
the house of the man and the man of the house. When testing 
illustrations of this sort are taken, the emptiness of the jingle is 
obvious. But when a grave philosopher talks to you about the 
necessity of discriminating between the idea of a limit and the limit 
of an idea, or tells you that the thought of force must not be con- 
founded with the force of thought, you are apt to think that this is 
very deep. The notions, unlike those of the horse chestnut and the 
chestnut horse, of the man of the house and the house of the man, 
are abstract and somewhat difficult to render tothe mind. The sound 
is more quickly apprehensible than the sense, and is readily taken as 
its substitute. The master and the disciple, as the French have it, 
alike “‘ pay themselves with words.” A philosopher out of his depth, 
and in danger of going down, is apt to seize hold of a floating phrase, 
as a plank on which to support himself for a moment. Often it is 
merely the intellectual impatience of a quick or wearied mind, which 
is content to substitute a balance of words for discrimination of 
thoughts, and to address the ear instead of the mind. The rhymes 
of poets, and the clauses of writers of antithetic prose, are often like 
the bonds of the Apostle: they are girded with them and carried 
whither they would not. 

This abuse of antithesis has lately played a large part in political 
discussions ; and before considering it there, we have thought it 
better to illustrate the vice in a field remote from party and personal 
feeling. Except in the House of Commons, people are a good deal 
ashamed now of asserting a contradiction between theory and practice. 
Everywhere else, where even the show of intelligent discussion 
takes place, it is acknowledged that between a true theory and useful 
practice there can be no conflict; and that the theory which does 
not work well is either false or imperfect, or erroneously and im- 
perfectly applied. But driven from one vicious phrase, minds of a 
certain looseness of conduct will soon find a city of refuge in another. 
The British man of business is in the habit of telling you that a 
certain process or conclusion of thought may be very good logic but 
it 1s not common sense. Ie is apt, with much complacency, to embody 
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those opposite qualities of mind in the English and French nations. 
Frenchmen entirely reciprocate the self-satisfaction, and vaunt their 
logical acceptance of everything that flows from the principles they 
adopt. They contrast it with the inconsistencies and compromises of 
their neighbours on this side of the Channel. The question, however, 
is not of logic, but of the sort of logic, and of its application to the 
subject matter of life and affairs. Without either self-exaltation or 
detraction, the types of the French and English may be looked for 
in two fillustrious, and, as our own countryman would have called 
them, prerogative instances—in Descartes and in Bacon. Descartes 
sought for, and fancied he found, a fact or principle of self-evident 
certitude, and was prepared to accept everything that could be 
deduced from it, and nothing that could not be harmonized with it. 
Bacon, instead of assuming premises regarded as self-evident, sought 
for them by observation and experiment, and tested and combined 
them, coming back always, where it was practicable, to experience for 
verification. The difference is not between logic and common sense, 
but between deductive and inductive logic, and between plausibly 
begging and honestly trying the question. In English and French 
political conduct and theory this distinction is marked. French 
politicians, as Mr. Mill has pointed out, “are perpetually arguing that 
such and, such a measure ought to be adopted, because it is a con- 
sequence of the principle on which the form of government is 
founded; of the principle of legitimacy, or the principle of the 
sovereignty of the people.” .... ‘Inasmuch, however,” Mr. Mill 
adds, “‘ as no government produces all possible beneficial effects, but 
all are attended with more or fewer inconveniences; and since these 
cannot be combated by means drawn from the very causes which 
produce them; it would be often a much stronger recommendation of 
some practical arrangement, that it does not follow from what is called 
the general ‘ principle’ of the' government, than that it does.” The 
French exhibit the Cartesian method, or, at any rate, temper, applied 
to politics; and it characterizes equally both the theorists and the 
practitioners of statesmanship in France. They fall, as regards society 
and government, into the error against which Bacon warned physical 
investigators, of supposing in nature a greater simplicity than is to 
be found there. The respect for inconsistencies and anomalies, which 
has often been ridiculed in English statesmen, has often deserved 
ridicule; but it sometimes proceeds from an unreasoned but clear 
perception that government and society depend upon a multiplicity 
of principles, and‘that the consequences drawn from one need to be 
checked and counteracted by those derived from others. The ques- 
tion, therefore, at issue is not one of logic or common sense, but cf 
the sufficiency and accuracy of the premises from which we reason, 
and of the worth of the logical method applied to them. 

Another distinction of which the public has heard a good deal 
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lately from heated sophists is the antithesis between sentiment and 
policy. Of course sentiment and policy are not the same things, any 
more than memory and judgment, perception and imagination. The 
real discrimination should be between a good and bad policy, between 
healthy and vicious sentiment. Sentiment and policy must indeed 
always go together. Without sound sentiment, there cannot be a 
wise or just policy ; and a wise and just policy will in its turn evoke 
and derive support from pure and noble sentiment. On the other 
hand, a discreditable and stupid policy will find its help chiefly in 
the more ignoble and more paltry sentiments. The policy which is 
merely low cunning and shifty artifice, bent on combinations for the 
purposes of the moment, without any large view of the past and future, 
is, in its way, as sentimental as that which appeals to larger and more 
worthy motives. It finds expression generally in a vicious bluster 
and buncombe, in appeals to national antipathies, to fear and hate, and 
in general in a contemptible Chauvinism. Of course, an ill-balanced 
nature, one in which the feelings rise to an intensity unjustified by the 
occasion, which demands clearness of perception and sagacity in judg- 
ment, is a very unsafe guide. Dut this excess quite as usually takes 
the form of panic and a sort of hysteria of suspicion and fear, as of 
humane and generous feeling. The reigns of Suspicion and Terror 
during the French Revolution were justified by their promoters, and 
are justified by their defenders, on the grounds of policy and national 
interest. Their authors and instruments, as Marat and Fouquier- 
Tinville, assumed to be men of action and prudence, statesmen, and 
not sentimentalists. Never in history, however, was the connection 
of bad policy with debased and contemptible sentiment more close 
and obvious. The delusions which swayed masses in Trench society, 
at different moments of the revolutionary period, with respect to the 
ubiquitous but invisible brigands, the conspiring aristocrats, and 
the gold of Pitt, acted on sensitive and hysteric creatures, the dupes 
of their own impulses and impressions. The screaming brother- 
hood who shriek at Russia, who trace its desperate intrigues 
everywhere, and see in Prince Gortschakoff and General Ignatieff, 
in the Emperor William and Prince Bismarck, in Mr. Gladstone 
and ‘Lord Salisbury, the agents or dupes of a mysterious con- 
spiracy against the greatness and even the safety of England, really 
illustrate in their own persons the intellectual disturbance which 
mean or viciously directed feelings may bring about in ill-balanced 
natures. Large and gencrous sentiments, and a pure and elevated 
morality, are the conditions of a sagacious judgment in all human 
affairs, whether they be those of nations or individuals. It is through 
them that the permanent and essential clements of every social 
problem are discerned and weighed. In their absence, the temporary 
and superficial incidents of an historic movement disguise the real 
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character of events from those whose business it is to know and direct 
them. Sentiment and policy are inseparable ; and according as the 
sentiment is pure and just, or vicious and unsound, is the policy, under 
tolerably equal conditions of general intelligence, likely to be wise or 
foolish. 

Emotional and impulsive statesmanship is often contrasted with 
the self-possession and solidity which should belong to a politician ; 
and instances are sometimes sought in the head of the late Govern- 
ment and in one of the leading members of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Cabinet. Professor Bain, without of course any personal application, 
has found an analogy to these contrasted dispositions in the animal 
world. “There is a class,” he says, ‘“ of especially excitable tempera- 
ments, like the horse; and a class that resist excitement, after the 
fashion of the other animal named.” ‘The animal Professor Bain 
has named in a previous sentence is, we cannot blink it, the ass. “ One 
explanation of the difference is the degree of development of the 
sensitive and emotional regions of the mind; the higher modes 
laying the person open to the full force of influence from without, 
the lower transmitting the influence in an abated form.” According 
to some authorities, the quadruped which Mr. Bain contrasts with 
the horse is the type of political wisdom. They prefer the sure- 
footed, if it be slow-paced, statesmanship of Lord Derby, especially 
in passing along the mountain tracks and by the precipices of «a 
difficult foreign policy, to the keener impulses and quicker move- 
ments of Mr. Gladstone. Along a beaten path, and under good 
guidance, the preference may perhaps be justifiable; but when 
the way is lost and the rein has to be thrown on the neck of the 
animal, and speed is needed, the higher intelligence and keener 
impulse are perhaps desirable. The notion that a sensitive tempera- 
ment, that is to say, a temperament keenly and delicately 
apprehensive, is dangerous, is a complaint against promptitude, 
fineness, and exactitude of perception. The more delicate and 
precise the instrument, the less, it seems, is it to be trusted. There 
is, perhaps, a sense in which a well-known doctrine of the late 
Sir William Hamilton in regard to external perception is true of 
purely intellectual and moral discernment. He lays it down as a law 
that though sensation is necessary to perception, yet above a certain 
point the stronger the sensation the weaker the perception. “If,” 
to use his own words, “ the affection be too strong, the pain or plea- 
sure too intense, the light blinds by its very splendour, and the 
perception is lost in the sensation.” Of course, however, all this is 
relative ; and the light which might blind the weaker organs of a 
bat or an owl, simply gives the proper stimulus to the vision of 
creatures that live in daylight; to say nothing of the eagle, which 
fronts the sun with open eye. The emotional susceptibility which 
would be excessive in a weak nature, which would disturb a feeble 
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intelligence, and dissolve a languid temperament in indolent self- 
indulgence of its own feelings, may yet be held in its proper sub- 
jection by an active temperament, a strong will, and a persistent 
purpose. Burke was, if you choose to call him so, a sentimental 
politician ; that is to say, he was a statesman capable of the strongest 
emotions and of urgent impulses. He was sensitive, and some of his 
declamation was what colder-blooded men might call hysterical. 
But his magnificent intellect, his indomitable energies, and his steady 
and persistent force of will, made docile servants of the gifts which, 
in a weaker nature, would have been capricious masters. To take a 
more recent instance which will be in everybody’s thoughts, when 
Mr. Gladstone is described as a sensitive, emotional, impulsive states- 
man, it is necessary to ask whether these epithets are meant to 
imply want of physical and moral energy, of persistent purpose, of 
mental power? Is it meant that the emotions overcome in him the 
intellect and the will? that he is not pre-eminently, among the states- 
men of the last half century, the man of business and affairs? If 
this is not meant—and it is not meant, though it may sometimes 
be said—the criticism of his policy and career which is based upon 
it falis to the ground. If it is meant, his whole public life and 
all the details of his more private pursuits which creep into pub- 
licity contradict it. Mr. Gladstone is really one of the most 
remarkable types, not of the emotional but of the energetic tempera- 
ment, in which the forces of a strong physical and moral nature 
are put into action which might be dangerous, unless it were directed 
by an intellect of corresponding power to ends which recommend 
themselves to generous emotions and right moral feeling. Life 
depends on combustion, the physiologists tell us. With Mr. Gladstone 
the whole nature is on fire; fervet opus. In Lord Derby’s case, the 
want of this element of impulse and emotion deprives his judgment 
of the materials necessary to a sound estimate of any question into 
which the passions and aspirations of mankind enter. Lord Beacons- 
field’s career has been marked, not only by persistency of purpose, 
but by a certain impulsiveness and sensitiveness at any rate of imagi- 
nation ‘The misfortune has been that in him an active and resolute 
nature has not been swayed by deeply-seated moral convictions to 
worthy ends. Lord Derby, unemotional and steady, has plodded on 
in the road marked by the imprint of 2 long train of predecessors. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s impulses, unswayed by large and humane senti- 
ment, and uncontrolled by a pervading moral purpose, have often 
spent themselves in ludicrous and fantastic gambols and tricks, which 
remind the beholder of that arboreal animal in which the Darwinian 
philosophy sees the origin of man. 


Frank H. Hitt. 








CICERO AS A MAN OF LETTERS. 


Tar pre-eminence of glory which Cicero hardly achieved as a 
statesman and a patriot,—hardly achieved though he had fully 
deserved it,—he amply enjoys as a man of letters. He has been a 
model to all who have come after him, not only in style, but in 
thought,—and, as in the arrangement of words, so also in the 
arrangement of ideas. He has taught all men of letters how the 
weight of serious subjects may be lightened by the beauty of language, 
and how dignity may be lent even to our pleasantries by the choice 
of phrases in expressing them. His ear was so perfect that he may 
be said to have created euphony in prose for all time to come; and 
his industry was so exacting that he has laid down for the use of 
others the laws by which he obtained his success. All this was as 
manifest to those who came soon after him as it is to us. Livy said, 
that to write Latin well one must write like Cicero; and Quintilian, 
the greatest of Latin critics, repeated to us what Livy had asserted." 
As in the former paper which appeared in these pages I endeavoured 
to vindicate Cicero’s character as a patriot and a statesman, so shall 
I endeavour here to point out the nature of the merits on which his 
literary triumph has been founded. 

We must divide Cicero’s literature into that which was spoken and 
heard, and that which was written that it might be read. Though 
much of his work has been lost in the darkness of intermediate 
centuries, very much has been preserved both of the one kind and 
the other. We cannot now hear his tones, which we know to have 
been powerful, musical, and capable of all inflexions;—but we can 
read his speeches with something of the fecling of the eloquence 
with which they were delivered. They produce on our ears the ring 
of a clear manly voice, which our imagination creates for itself out 
of the harmony of the words as they follow each other. We become 
indignant as he was indignant, suppliant as he was suppliant, rising 
as he rose to heights of patriotism, or even sinking as he would sink 
to arguments which we know to have been unjust, but which we feel 
to have been convincing. 

That which he wrote that it might be read has to be divided under 
various heads. He began with poetry, as to which T need not say 
much, but will venture to say something. His treatises on Rhetoric 
are I think always printed first in his collected works, because two 


(1) Quintilian, Lib. II. C. v. Cicero, ut mihi quidem videtur, et jucundus inci- 
pientibus quoque, et apertus est satis, nec prodesse tantum, sed etiam amari potest ; tum, 
quemadmodum Livius precipet, ut quisque erit Ciceroni simillimus, 
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of them are the earliest in date of the prose writings ascribed to him. 
His speeches are published next, of which a portion were not spoken 
or intended to be spoken; but were written only that they might be 
read. Such was the case with the five latter Verrine orations, and 
with the second Philippic. Portions also of other speeches as they 
have come down to us were not spoken. Those which we have 
extend over a period of thirty-eight years,—from the twenty-sixth 
of his age, B.c. 81, to the sixty-fourth of his age, B.c. 48, which was 
the year of his death. Then come his letters, divided generally into 
two parts, those to Atticus, and those to his “ familiar friends,”—so- 
called. But, as of all his friends Atticus was the dearest and most 
intimate, the name perhaps might lead to error. Though generally 
separated, they have also been published chronologically, the one set 
mixed with the other ; and they may be read with most advantage 
in this manner. Of Cicero’s prose works, a fourth division is entitled 
his Philosophy ;—so that there are four, his Rhetoric, his Speeches, 
his Letters, and his Philosophy. But under this last name are com- 
bined treatises with which the word Philosophy, either in its old 
Greek sense, or in that which we now generally give to it, has little 
or no connection. These treatises do, indeed, deal at great length with 
the old philosophy of the various Greek schools, but they also treat 
of moral conduct, of politics,—meaning the government of states,— 
of laws, and of religious observances. Were we to call Lord Chester- 
field’s letters to his son a work on Philosophy, the misnomer would 
hardly be more thorough than that we make in giving the name to 
Cicero’s De Officiis. This essay is doubtless “ philosophical” in the 
highest degree,—if we choose to go back to what may be the truest 
sense of the word. It contains much wisdom ;—but that is not the 
idea which the word Philosophy conveys to us. 

I will take our author’s speeches first, travelling in this way some- 
what out of the established order, because, as I have said, they belong 
to a different mode of expression from the works which were written 
for the closet, and because among the various badges of merit which 
he has received, that which has come to him as an orator is the 
brightest, or at any rate the best known. Something as to these I 
have already said when pleading for Cicero’s patriotism. It was 
not possible to tell anything of the story either of Verres, or of 
Catiline, or of Antony, without alluding to the Verrine, Catiline, 
and Philippic orations. But there is a whole world of interest in 
these speeches, independent of the heart-breaking politics of the 
time. The manners, customs, laws, and awful wickedness of the 
Romans are laid bare, more openly than even in his letters or his 
essays. But it is to be remembered always that these Orations were 
made with the object of persuading rather than of teaching. In Cicero’s 
mind was implanted, as the root of an oak beneath the soil, that duty 
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of an advocate,—which some of our own great lawyers have supposed 
to override all other duties,—the duty of making his case the better 
case, with reason and truth if the case permitted; against reason 
and truth, if the case could only be so handled. There were moments 
in which the orator’s power was so great that he seems to have over- 
whelmed all obstacles as with a torrent, whether speaking in the 
Courts as an advocate, in the Senate as a legislator, or out before the 
people as a demagogue. He made it impossible for Hortensius even 
to defend his friend Verres. He drove Catiline out of Rome as with 
flaming swords. He persuaded the populace to abandon the quest 
of those lands which their darling Tribunes had offered to them. 
But it is in the Philippics that he best shows his courage as an 
orator. The first is comparatively mild. The second, which is 
noted for its vehemence, was never intended to be speken, and 
cannot therefore be quoted as an example of his eloquence ;_ but with 
the third and fourth, which were spoken on the same day, the one in 
the Senate and the other to the people, the torrent and the thunder 
commenced. They were so powerful that they almost restored 
life to an effete Senate, and roused the populace to the vehemence of 
their last passionate cries for liberty and country. We are told 
that Cicero was never a successful politician but for a moment or 
two. I do not know whether great efforts almost achieving divine 
results,—failing, but just failing, to reach the impossible,—are not 
more attractive than assured success with its loud blasts of triumphant 
discord. Cicero had become old and miserable. He had seen all 
that was admirable to him in his country sink gradually beneath the 
violence of would-be tyrants. He had, for a time, almost lost his 
public influence. His daughter was dead, his old wife had been 
divorced, his property had been dissipated, his brother and his 
brother’s son had turned against him, in the last year or two he had 
striven to fill his mind and to divert his thoughts from the coming 
ruin by literary efforts which he made as difficult to himself as 
possible, in order that the diversion might be the morethorough. He 
was waiting for death among his books. Then Cesar was slain, and 
there seemed again to be room for hope,—not for himself, but for 
his country. We hear of a light expiring in the socket with a last 
effort to illuminate. There never was such a last effort as these 
fourteen Philippics. He thundered at Antony, who was the foe of 
the moment, who was then the one enemy whom he and Rome had 
to dread, till he himself believed that success was coming,—till he 
makes the reader, who, of course, now knows the sad result, almost 
believe that success must have come. 

And in much he was successful. He could not fight himself, but 
he did instigate his Romans to fight. He forced the two Consuls of the 
day to do battle against the man whom he hated with all his heart, 
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till they were victorious,—though they both perished in their victory. 
It is difficult now to reach any correct idea as to what might have 
been the result had Antony beer overwhelmed at Mutina; nor is 
that the idea with which we are now dealing. It is the force of the 
words with which this old man endeavoured to rouse his country to 
new efforts and their efficacy in doing this on which I am insisting. 
We know what it is for an orator with a party at his back to contend 
with an opposite party and opposing orators. But here there was 
one man,—one who had come to be almost despised as worn out, 
impracticable now and belonging to an effete order,—but still a man 
in earnest as to his country against all the power that Cesar had left 
behind him. The reader Socks himself almost constrained to think that 
a fifteenth Philippic might have changed the current of the world. 

As Cicero could be strong in words, so could he be sweet,—so 
sweet that the student becomes lost in the melody of the sound as 
though he were listening to the trill of a nightingale or vacantly 
delighting himself with the music of the linnet. I would ask a 
reader who does not read Latin to test the music of such wordsas the 
following,—hearing them from the lips of one who understands the 
language. To me they are so sweet that I can fancy that even with- 
out this assistance a lover of soft sounds must pause upon them with 
delight. ‘Quid denique virtus valeret, que in tempestate sava 
quieta est, et lucet in tenebris, et pulsa loco manet tamen, atque 
heret in patria, splendetque per se semper, neque unquam alienis 
sordibus obsolescit.”! I will venture to add to these a few words, in 
the original, out of one of the treatises on Rhetoric, as being wonder- 
fully sweet to the ears without reference to the sense. ‘ His autem 
de rebus sol me ille admonuit ut brevior essem, qui ipse jam praecipi- 
tans, me quoque hae pracipitem prene evolvere coegit.”* I might 
be tempted to add passages of the like nature without stint, were it 
not rather my duty to fill these few pages with my own English 
than with Cicero’s Latin. To givean idea of this melody in a trans- 
lation is, I think, beyond the power of letters. 

But there ave rare gems of which the charm is in the sense and of 
which’ some inadequate idea may be given by an English version. 
There was an old poct of Asia named Archias, who is said to have 
been one of Cicero’s schoolmasters, and who in return for certain 
panegyric verses was made, rightly or wrongly, a Roman citizen. 
His claim to the great and awful privilege was called in question at 
law, and Cicero, who then enjoyed proconsular authority, was thought 
to derogate a little from his high position when he undertook to 


defend his old friend’s case before the judges. This he did happily 


(1) Pro Publio Sestio, C. xxviii. The words are spoken in praise of Cato’s virtue. 
(2) De Oratore, Lib. III. C. lv. The speaker simply says that as the sun is setting 
quickly so must he somewhat quickly bring his discourse to an end. 
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for Archias, for he succeeded ;—we are strongly tempted to think in 
opposition to the true law, but very happily also for all coming ages. 
He founded his client’s defence chiefly, not on any right which 
Archias had to the honour, but on the merits of literature generally, 
and thus he has left us a most exquisite essay on the subject. 
Among other passages is the following, which I think contains 
stronger arguments in favour of reading than I have ever found 
elsewhere, though it may be in twenty times the number of lines: 
« For other recreations do not belong to all seasons nor to all ages nor 
all places. These pursuits nourish our youth and delight our old 
age; they adorn our prosperity and give a refuge and a solace to our 
troubles. They charm usat home. They are notin our way when we 
are abroad. They go to bed with us. They travel about with us. They 
accompany us when we escape into the country.”* These words,— 
those, at least, which came from Cicero, should be at the fingers’ ends 
of every boy and known to every girl. The old man who has taken 
them home to himself need never be at a loss in his age. Upon him 
who has known nothing of them and never felt their influence years 
must indeed be a heavy burden. 

But to those who are anxious to learn with what horrors life was 
stained, not in Rome only, but in the Italian States allied by citizen- 
ship to Rome, let me recommend the oration spoken in defence of 
Aulus Cluentius Avitus, when Cicero was Pretor. It is I ‘think of 
all his speeches the longest, and with its many elaborate details of 
private life must have inflicted upon him immense labour, How 
at such a time, when his hands were full of public work, he could 
have undertaken such a’ task can now only be matter of wonder to 
us. It seems incredible that a woman could have lived as Sassia 
lived or a man as Oppianicus. Their murders and their marriages ; 
their avarice, their incests, and the horror of all their acts, were such 
that the reader is led to doubt whether some morbid imagination has 
not been at work to create the ugliest picture which words could 
draw. I cannot tell the story. Indeed it would take many pages. 
But there it is in Cicero’s oration. Oppianicus was banished, but 
Sassia seems to have lived on in prosperity, a wealthy matron, 
with all her frightful family around her. Cicero speaks with horror 
of the crimes which he describes; but he does not speak of them as 
though they must have been all but impossible. 

Nothing can exceed our orator’s humour, or his sound practical 
utility, or the grandeur of sentiment to which he will rise, sometimes 
in a word or two. One Plancius, who had been made cedile, was put 
on his trial for bribery by a beaten rival,—that being the Roman 
way of petitioning against an election,—and Cicero undertook the 
defence. In the course of his speech he deals with the position of 


(1) Pro Archi, C. vii. 
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the Roman magistrates in general, and speaks of his own questor- 
ship. He had flattered himself that he had been a good questor, 
even a great questor,—so great that when he returned from Sicily, 
which had been the scene of his questorial dutics, he thought that 
all the Roman world would be talking of him. He had made, he 
tells us, food plentiful in the midst of scarcity ; he had been affable to 
men in business, just to the merchants, liberal to the town’s people ; 
he had never robbed the allies; he had been diligent in every duty. 
The gratified Sicilians had invented new honours for such a young 
queestor ;—and, if so, what would not Rome do for one so virtuous ? 
When in his travels homeward he had come to Puteoli, a sort of 
Brighton or Biarritz at which the world of fashion was then taking 
its ease, some friend asked him on what day he had left Rome, and 
whether there was anything new there. ‘Iam returning from my 
province,” said Cicero proudly. ‘‘ Ah, from Africa.” ‘ No indeed,” 
said the unrecognised young Solon, beginning to wax angry; “i 
am fresh from Sicily.” ‘‘ What,” said a bystander, “do you not 
know that our Cicero has been questor at Syracuse?”? But he had 
not been questor at Syracuse. Sicily was divided under two 
quzstors, and he had been at Lilybeum. Then, he tells us, he made 
up his mind to be angry no more, and just to be one of the others 
at the waters. The same story has been often told with other 
incidents, but never told with a better grace than here by Cicero of 
himself." 

In support of what I have said as to Cicero’s common sense I 
might name numberless passages, but I will quote only the two 
following as to political distinctions, and as to the value of evidence 
at ordinary trials. In the first he tells us that the citizens of Rome 
were divided into two orders, and these he defines,—the Con- 
servatives and Liberals of these days,—not quite as we should 
define them, but as they might be defined by a cautious member 
of the Conservative party. He calls them Optimates and Populares ;. 
and then describes the Optimates as being all who are not 
criminal, not of vicious life, not devoted to lust, not encumbered 
by debt2 In the latter passage he tells us that if judges will 
believe all that witnesses tell them, not even the Goddess Safety 
herself could make a good man safe. In what follows, as he ad- 
dressed himself to the Roman judges who had to decide on facts in 
criminal cases, he may be supposed under our laws to address himself 
to jurors. Any fool, he says, has an ear and can hear. In what 
then does the real judge,—or the capable juryman,—differ from the 
simple listener? “ In weighing that which the witness says and sub- 
jecting it to the test of probability; in being able to perceive with 
what authority, with what fairness of spirit, with what modesty, with 


(1) Pro Plancio, C. xxvi. (2) Pro Public Sestio, ©. xlv. 
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what faith, with what scruple, with what regard for reputation, 
with what carefulness, and with what conscientiousness, the man’s 
evidence has been given.” ? 

In both eulogy and censure Cicero was accustomed to allow him- 
self all the scope which language could give him. His personages 
are like the characters in many novels, either angels or fiends ;— 
but his superlatives are produced in language so charming, or so 
forcible, that we are tempted to forgive the exaggeration. Eulogy 
cannot go beyond that with which he speaks of Pompey in his 
oration Pro Lege Manilia,—which in consequence of the grace of its 
language has been so commonly read in our schools. I have already 
given the exquisite passage (p. 404) in which he describes the public 
virtue of Cato, and have spoken in my former paper of the flattery 
he bestowed on Cesar. As regards language it is all so beautiful 
that we would not like to lose a word; but here, as with some of the 
finest odes of Horace, though the skill is admirable and the sounds 
as sweet as those of running waters, the spirit which induced the 
words is despicable to us. To have told Augustus that he was a 
god—Augustus who, in the softness of his early youth, in that 
period of his life when a man surely should be tender, had agreed 
to the murder of his benefactor Cicero as a make-weight in a bargain 
—makes Horace almost odious to us. It is the same with Cicero. 
When Cicero praises Caesar we have to remember that he must 
either have done nothing or have done that, either have spoken as 
he did speak or have held his tongue, and to endeavour to forgive 
him because of the evil days on which he had fallen. 

But of all Cicero’s praise his self-praise is the most frequent, the 
most ample, and I must also add the most eloquent. There are 
moments in which he rises so high and with such a flight that he 
carries us away with him,—as does Horace also when in his eulogy 
of himself he assures us that he will never “altogether die.” See 
the third Catiline, in which Cicero tells his countrymen that the 
monument which he requires is to be built up for him in their per- 
petual memory of his great deeds.” The passage is so grand that 
the reader cannot be angry with the man who spoke it. And 
when he assures the people after his return from exile that he will 
revenge himself upon his enemies only by renewed service to his 
country,® one cannot stop to inquire whether it could have been right 
that any man should attribute to himself so much that was upright 
and good. Quintilian, who admired Cicero thoroughly, found him- 
self bound to quarrel with him on this head.* But as his eulogy is 
delightful, so is his abuse awful. I will not quote special passages, 


(1) Pro Manlio Fonteio, C. ix. (2) In Catilinam, ITI. C. xi. 
(3) Ad Quirites post reditum, C. ix. 
(4) Quint., Lib. XT. C. i. “‘ Reprehensus est in hac parte non mediccriter Cicero.”’ 
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but will simply refer any curious reader to the diatribe against 
Vatinius, one of Cssar’s creatures; and to that against the unfor- 
tunate proconsul Piso. There are wonderful morsels also in the 
Philippics dealing with Antony’s private character; but the words 
which he uses with regard to Gabinius and Piso, the men who were 
consuls in the year of his banishment, beat all that I know elsewhere 
in the science of invective. 

In this short account of Cicero’s speeches I should not have passed 
over that which he composed in defence of Milo when Milo was tried 
and condemned for the murder of Clodius, were it not that the speech 
spoken was certainly not the oration which exists. As we have it 
now it is surpassed by nothing that Cicero spoke or wrote either in 
grace or power. But in this instance he was quelled by the Clodian 
faction, who would not listen to his words, and he did not utter the 
words he had prepared. Rome was then at its worst, and was no 
longer free even to Cicero, and in its then form makes us almost 
own that a Ceasar was needed. Milo is reputed to have said after- 
wards in his banishment that if Cicero had spoken for him such 
words as those written, he would not then have been enjoying the 
delicious sardines of Marseilles. But no words, however godlike, 
would have saved Milo. 

Were I to say that of all orators who ever lived Cicero was the 
foremost, I should be assuming to myself a right of judgment which 
I do not possess; but I think I am justified in saying that history 
tells us of no such effects of oratory as those produced by him. The 
Rome of Cicero was much bigger than the Athens of Demosthenes, 
and the matters in dispute of greater interest. Here, among our- 
selves who have perhaps dendind: oratory, or at any rate penctined it, 
more than other people, we are often told that no member of Parlia- 
ment can talk another member out of a vote. The marvel was with 
Cicero that he could turn a whole senate, a bench of judges, a 
gathered crowd of the people, a chosen body of priests, or a single 
despot with equal power and apparently with equal certainty. 
There can be little doubt that the judges were desirous of acquitting 
Verres, but they could not do it against his words. The people 
were clamorous to slay Otho because he had injured them in their 
theatre; but Cicero was stronger with them than their sense of 
injury. When Cesar had spoken in the Senate against the execu- 
tion of the Catiline conspirators, the Senate was minded to spare 
them. ven those who had already advocated severity, recoiled 
from their opinions in fear of Czesar,—till Cicero spoke, and then 
the unhappy men were doomed. We now in these days know how 
Mr. Gladstone can rise in Demosthenic wrath, with what ready skill 
Lord Beaconsfield can snap an advantage, how sonorous is the roll of 
Mr. Bright’s gracious voice. Going back a little, we remember Lord 
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Melbourne’s potent pleasantries, and the polished venom of Lord 
Lyndhurst, and the irrational but successful thunderings of O’Connell. 
But Cicero could do all these things. 

Cicero has been rather ridiculed than read as a poet. Those who 
laugh at his efforts are apt to quote the two lines which Quintilian 
gives as examples of our author’s sin in praising himself. The 
chances are that if a reader of Latin be now asked for a sample of 
Cicero’s poetry, he would at once begin, “O fortunatam natam 
me consule Romam,” and beyond that would know only that one 
other line, “Cedant arma toge ; concedat laurea lingue.”’ But in 
truth among the fragments that we have there are one or two very 
fine passages,—and of what he wrote in his matured years we have 
but a few fragments. The longest passage which we possess of his 
poetry is from the “ Phenomena,” which he translated from the Greek 
of Aratus, when he was eighteen years old, and which describes the 
heavenly bodies. It is known to us best by the extracts from it 
given by the author himself in his treatise De Natura Deorum.* 
It must be owned that it is not pleasant reading. But translated 
poetry seldom is pleasant, and could hardly be made pleasant on 
such a subject, and certainly not by a boy of eighteen. It is said 
that he wrote his poem in honour of Marius but two years after 
this,—the poem which his master Sceevola said would endure as 
long as the Latin language. Scmvola has been laughed at for 
saying so, but we have a fragment of it, quoted by himself in his 
treatise De Divinatione,* which is very fine, and which has been 
finely translated by Voltaire. It contains the picture of the battle 
between the eagle and the serpent, which Shelley has given in the first 
canto of the Revolt of Islam, having evidently taken it from Cicero’s 
lines or from Voltaire’s translation. Remembering what Latin poetry 
was at the time, I can excuse Scievola’s enthusiasm. Many hard things 
have been said against Cicero as a poet, but I maintain that this 
passage is almost Virgilian, and that it is the finest and most melodious 
piece of Latin verse we have up to that date.* Twenty-seven years 
afterwards, at the time in which Lucretius was probably at work on 
his great poem, Cicero wrote an account of his Consulship in verse. 
Of this we have fifty or sixty lines, in which the author describes 
the heavenly warnings which were given as to the affairs of his own 
consular year. ‘The subject was not a happy one, but the lines are 
harmonious, and the story is poetically told. It is often worth our 
while to inquire how poetry has become poetry, and how the altered 
and improved phases of versification have arisen. To trace our 


(1) De Natura Deorum, Lib. IT. C. xli. to C. xliv. 

(2) De Divinatione, Lib. I. C. xlvii. 

(3) It is, I think, probable that the story of the eagle and the serpent, having been 
written by Cicero when he was very young, was taken from some Greek source. If 
so, I cannot name the source. 
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own melody from Chaucer down to Tennyson is a matter of interest 
to us all. Of Cicero as a poet we may say that he found Latin 
versification rough and unrhythmical and left it smooth and musical. 
Lucretius, supported by the great merits of a few fine passages, and 
by his skill in breaking into verses, however rough, a matter so 
uncongenial as that which he handled, has obtained the name of a 
great poet; but, writing at the same time as Cicero, he is less 
harmonious, and I doubt whether he has left anything finer than the 
battle of the eagle and the serpent. 

We must regard Cicero’s treatises on Rhetoric as the lessons in 
oratory, first which he was learning, and then which he produced for 
the benefit of the world around him. In many passages he tells us 
that he regarded an eloquent man as one who had done all that 
man can achieve. ‘Such is the strength of eloquence,” he says, 
putting the words into the mouth of Crassus the orator, “that it 
should understand and teach the origin, the power, the different 
forms of all virtues, of all duties, and of all nature.”' And again, 
he says, amplifying even the great praise of his own art given in 
the above passage, that the eloquent man must be “‘vir bonus, dicendi 
peritus,’—a good man skilled in the use of words. By this he means 
to imply that no man should be esteemed an orator at all points who 
has not fitted himself for the high duty of teaching others by the 
practice of moral duties as well as by skill in language. And 
again, he tells us that “in his opinion nobody can be regarded as 
worthy of the name of a perfect orator unless he shall have attained 
all knowledge as well as the power of expressing himself.” * 

Cicero’s Rhetoric begins with two treatises—the first containing 
the four books, Rhetoricorum, addressed to one Herennius; and the 
other purporting to be De Inventione, which is a prolongation in 
many parts of the two first books of the former. These are lessons 
on the art of speaking, translated from the Greek, attributed to our 
author’s very early years,—when he was twenty and twenty-one,— 
as to which there is much doubt as to whether he wrote them. Then 
in the prime of his mental powers, but during the decadence of his 
politi¢al activity, three years after his return from exile, he wrote 
his three dialogues De Oratore. In these there are various inter- 
locutors. But Crassus is the hero and the great preceptor, while 
Antony and Cesar are his chief assessors. These of course are 
not the men with whom we are familiar as tyrants and triumvirs, 
but their grandfathers or great-uncles,—the mighty orators and 
advocates of the age before Cicero. The reader feels these conver- 
sations to be long,—sometimes too long;—but they are full of 


(1) De Oratore, Lib. III. C. xx. 


(2) De Oratore, Lib. II. C. i. ‘¢ Neminem eloquentia, non modo sine dicendi doctrina 
sed ne quidem sine omni dicendi sapientia florere et prestare potuisse.” 
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wisdom which is as serviceable now as it was two thousand years 
since,—as when Crassus tells us that he who rises to speak on great 
matters, expecting all to be silent around him, should remember how 
much he takes upon himself! Again, how useful might the caution 
be to our advocates to-day, in which he says, “ Let us teach him 
this lesson first, that whatever case he takes up, he should be at 
the trouble thoroughly to understand it.”? And when he warns us 
that all forms of expression should have their own beauty,—each, as it 
were, a colour and pith peculiar to itself; but that the outside flowers 
of rhetoric should not be scattered everywhere, but only used where 
judgment will sanctify them,—he gives us a lesson which ought to 
be useful both to writers and speakers now as well as then.® 

There is perhaps nothing more remarkable in these dialogues than 
the examples of what we are expected to regard as jocular eloquence, 
given to us by Cesar in the second book. The Romans were, I 
think, poor at wit, readily pleased with common jokes, and prepared 
to laugh at very little. It is certainly true that among the material 
bon-mots which Cicero puts into the mouth of Czesar, there is not one 
which is notvery bad. We will take a special example,—because it tells 
us something, in a side way, of that aspiration of the letter C among 
the Romans as to which we are somewhat in doubt. An advocate 
says to a witness, whom we may presume to have been one of the 
unwashed—“ Video me a te circumveniri.”’ ‘I see that I have 
been got the better of by you.” But he makes the word sound as 
“hircumveniri,’—I perceive that you have come upon me with all 
the smell of a nasty goat!* Such were the barristers’ jokes in old 
Rome! Cicero sometimes joked himself, and descended almost as 
low as this. 

His other works on Rhetoric, five in number, were not written till 
the closing years of his life. When he was sixty, and when Cesar 
was dictator, he published translations of the two orations, De Corona, 
which were made by Aischines and Demosthenes. The translations 
have been lost, but we have the short preface in which he tries to 
teach us how that wonderful man, the “ optimus orator,” may be 
found. It is a charming morsel of a few pages. Then in the same 
year came the Partitiones Oratoriz, by which in a series of ques- 
tions and answers between himself and his son—after the manner 
of Mrs. Mangnall I might say, had not Cicera come first,—he 
teaches the young Marcus how he is to arrange his cases when he 
comes to plead before the judges. This is very dull reading, as 
might be expected. Then comes the Brutus, as it is always 
ealled, a dialogue between himself, Brutus, and Atticus, De Claris 


(1) De Oratore, Lib. I. C. xxv. (2) Lib. II. C. xxiv. (3) Lib. III. C. xxv. 
(4) De Oratore, Lib. II. C. lxi. The complaint was not uncommon with the Romans. 
See Horace, Sat. I. ii., “ Pastillos Rufillus olet ; Gorgonius hircum.” 
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Oratoribus. The object is to give a list of those who have been 
worthy to be called Orator. I cannot say but that much of it is dull 
because it treats of names which to us now have no interest. But 
there are passages of beauty which amply repay the reader’s labour. 
The finest, perhaps, is that in which he describes what he has done 
himself, beginning “ Nihil de me dicam;”*—then declaring that 
such perfection as he can imagine nobody has achieved, but leaving 
on the reader’s mind the firm impression that one person, and one 
person only, has done all this, and that the one person has been 
himself. 

Immediately after this, published in the same year, came the 
piece called “ Orator,”’ which is certainly the first in merit of these 
rhetorical discourses, and which should be read though all the others 
be neglected. It is intended, not to say who has been the greatest 
orator that ever lived, but to describe of what nature, and of what 
power, and of what charm, would be the orator perfect in all parts, 
if such a one could exist. There are, no doubt, many rules here 
laid down, which cannot now be of service to any aspiring speaker—as 
to which I hardly think that they can ever have been serviccable. He 
goes at length into the use of anapasts, trochecs, and other metrical 
fect, and makes us understand how delicate must have been the cars 
of a Roman audience. But though we may think his details too 
minute, there are passages which are very broad and very fine ;—as 
when he tells us that if the subject in hand be small or intricate, the 
speaker’s arguments should correspond; but that when the subject 
will permit the full flow of eloquence, ‘tum se latius fundet orator,” 
“then let the orator pour out his power, then Ict him rule and sway 
the minds of men, and fill them with such affections as the nature 
and circumstances of his cause may require.’ * 

He was then sixty-two; but a year later,—it must have been, 
[ take it, just after the murder of Casar,—he penned one other 
paper on Rhetoric, which he calls Topica. It is addressed to his 
old correspondent Trebatius, a lawyer then growing into renown, 
whom we remember as the messenger whom Augustus sent to Horace 
when the Emperor, greedy for praise, wanted the satirist to write a 
laudatory epic. Like the carly treatises which he translated from the 
Greck, it-is intended to teach the reader where and how he should 
look for his arguments in any case that he might undertake. Ie 
says himself that he translated it by memory from Aristotle. But 
they who have compared it with the work of Aristotle which bears 
the same name assure us that the two differ both in plan and subject. 
The Topics of Cicero are not probably much read now, and hardly 
repay the general reader for his trouble. 

Cicero’s letters are much too numerous to be treated in detail in 


(1) Brutus, C. xciii. (2) Orator, C. xxxvi. 
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these pages. There are about 800 of them,—802 of them, I think, 
which may be supposed to have been written or dictated by himself, 
—of which very nearly half—397—were addressed to Atticus. As 
I have said before, the reader should take them chronologically, as 
there is no specialty in those to his chief friend to place them apart 
or separate from the other. It is the charm of this correspondence 
that it deals with all subjects from the highest to the lewest, from 
his exhortations to Plancus to bring up his army out of the Trans- 
alpine countries to the aid of D. Brutus at Mutina, so that Antony 
might be beaten and the Republic saved, down to those in which he 
jokes pleasantly with Papirius Petus as to the pleasure of good 
living, and as to the fitness of decency in language. The epistle 
which he sent to his brother Quintus, who had gone as governor to 
the province of Asia the year after his pratorship (n.c. 61), is a 
model, in regard to fraternal love, to general conduct, and to the state 
exigencies of the time. Quintus, we are led to imagine, had hitherto 
exercised his high functions with honesty,—with unusual: honesty, 
for honesty in such positions was most unusual,—but at the 
same time with arrogance. He was anxious to come home, 
being, like his brother, uneasy unless at Rome. But Cicero begs 
him to stay for another year,—the privilege of doing so having been 
accorded to him,— in order that the good report might be confirmed 
and the evil report annulled by increased affability. The letter had 
to be one in which praise should be mingled with admonition, but it 
is so written that the admonition is conveyed without a sting, while 
the praise is gracious, full, and flowing. It was written in the 
interval between Cicero’s own consulship and his exile, when the 
machinations of Ciesar and the outrages of Clodius were beginning 
to force upon his mind that despair as to the Republic which 
embittered the last eighteen years of his life. There is a letter from 
Sir kK. Bulwer Lytton, as he was then, to Sir George Bowen, written 
when the former as Secretary of State had nominated Sir George to 
the governorship of Queensland, which I am apt to bracket in my 
mind with the other letter from a great statesman at Rome to a 
licutenant over a province. I hardly know which contains the wiser 
precepts; but the language of the English Cabinet Minister to the 
Deputy is much more familiar and less careful than that of the 
elder Roman brother to the younger.’ 

As a complete set, the letters which Cicero wrote from his own 
seat of provincial government in Cilicia are perhaps the most 
interesting. They are official,—to the government at home, and to 
different officers of the government,—familiar, to his friend Atticus 
and others,—and there are many which are partly one and partly 
the other, giving in a private manner minute details of his govern- 


(1) Lord Lytton’s Speeches, &c., Vol. i. P. oxxi. 
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ment,—making complaints of the grasping injustice of his pre- 
decessor, whose injustice he hates but still pardons as having been 
common, expressing his own fixed resolve to take no penny from the 
poor provincials that was not his own, and declaring as he goes on 
that no such penny had been taken. It isin one of these letters to 
Atticus that we find that confession—*“ All this have I done for 
Brutus” '—as to which late biographers have been so heavy on him. 
To my mind the effort which Cicero made to act in direct contrast 
to the way of the time, to be honest infinitely above the honesty of 
the world around him, to do right in a way that no other Roman of 
that day understood, was very fine. 

But perhaps the most remarkable fact in these letters is the 
éntense desire which the man had to return to Rome. ‘To have a 
great government in some rich province after being Prector, and 
again another after being Consul, was the customary ambition of 
toman magnates. It was for this purpose alone that many of them 
incurred the expense and serious danger of a candidature. But 
Cicero's ambition was of another kind. After neither office did he 
accept a governorship. But when he had returned from his banish- 
ment, he found himself compelled to put himself once more into official 
harness by accepting the office of Proconsul of Cilicia. The period 
for which these offices were generally held was a year; but that period 
was not unfrequently prolonged. Verres, as we know, continued to 
hold the governorship of Sicily for three years. Such prolongation 
was gencrally esteemed as an increase both of honour and wealth. 
But Cicero was so impatient of absence from the city, was so 
miserable when at a distance from the Forum, that he implores his 
friend Atticus with childish importunity,—begs him over and over 
again,—to save him from the annoyance of an extended absence. 

Ife did come home at the end of the year, stirred by the ordinary 
Roman ambition for a triumph, and had to wait outside the city 
vates with the miserable attendance of his lictors, while he was 
trying to resolve whether he would or would not throw himself and 
his fortunes into the same boat with Pompey. 

But as in his eagerness against Antony he rises to his highest 
flight of patriotic eloquence in his Philippics, so in the latter months 
of his life are the letters in which he instigates his friends to this 
war on behalf of the Republic the noblest in calibre of those we 
have from him. I have already spoken of those to Plancus. There 
are others of the same nature to Decimus Brutus and to Cassius. 
There is also a separate series of letters, twenty-six in number, 
consisting of a correspondence between Cicero and Junius Irutus, 
written subsequently to the death of Cesar, treating of the affairs of 
the time. Some doubt has been thrown on their authenticity. It 


(1) Ad Atticum, VI. i.,—-or cclii. of the entire collection. 
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is I think generally now believed that Cicero did write those 
attributed to him. There can be no doubt that those bearing his 
mame and those with the name of Brutus were not written by the 
same person. When we remember his age, his suffering, his de- 
spair,—his waning credit, which we can perceive even in the rude- 
ness of Brutus towards him,—it is impossible not to be moved by 
the patriotic energy of the man. There is also a long letter 
addressed to the rising sun, Young Octavius, attributed to Cicero, 
but which is probably not from his pen. 

All those essays which we know as the Philosophy of Cicero were 
written in the latter years of his life, and with the exception of 
the two treatises, De Republica and De Legibus, within the 
four last years. He tells us in many a touching passage that he 
has been driven to these tasks by domestic sorrow, and by the cess:- 
tion of that employment on behalf of the State to which his whole 
life had been devoted. In the first book of the Academics—the first 
as it is printed—he says that, wounded by Fortune, and driven from 
affairs of Government, he seeks relief in philosophy, and that even 
though that which he is doing might not be the most fitting for 
himself or the most useful to others, he cannot see what else there 
is left for him.' Again he tells his son in the very last of these 
works that as by the mere exercise of his thoughts he cannot succeed 
in overcoming the weight of that enforced absence from affairs which 
the evil times of the Republic had brought on him, he has devoted 
himself to the work of literature.? But he rises to a higher pitch 
when he declares that his fellow citizens will perhaps not be un- 
grateful to him in that-he had not buried himself out of sight, or 
deserted their cause, or given way to his sorrows, or indulged him- 
self in fruitless anger against cither men or circumstances, when the 

tepublic fell under the power of a single tyrant ; but had devoted 
himself to the work of laying open to Latin readers the thoughts of 
the Greek philosophers.® 

The treatise De Republica, which, though it is divided into six 
books, is only a fragment, has been made familiar to us chiefly by 
the Dream of Scipio with which it is finished. This is a gem of 
composition, and should be known almost by heart to those who 
love the rhythm of Latin prose. I feel again tempted to quote a 
few words for the sake of their music. ‘Sermo autem omnis ille et 
angustiis cingitur iis regionum quas vides; nec unquam de ullo 
perennis fuit, et obruitur hominum interitu, et oblivione posteri- 
tatis extinguitur.”’* The ghost of the elder Africanus is here telling 
his grandson by adoption how short is the duration of human praise 
and how confined in sphere! No one will ever hear of his great 


(1) Acad. IL., Lib. I. C. iii. (2) De Officiis, Lib. IIT. C, i. 
(3) De Divinatione, Lib. IT. C. ii. (4) De Republica, Lib. VI. C. xvi. 
VOL. XXII, N.S. GG 
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deeds across the Ganges, because there the world is wild and 
illiterate; nor will ever the name of Scipio endure, as it is the fate 
of all things so to be destroyed by the recurring accidents of flood 
and field that no fame can be long-lived. It struck me as remark- 
able that I should find myself reading this passage in Australia just 
two thousand years after the death of the dreamer. In alluding to 
Cicero’s idea of a God, I will presently refer again to some of the words 
which the ghost is supposed to have spoken. We have incidentally 
given to us in this treatise, De Republica, a singular instance of early 
protectionist legislation. The Romans did not allow their transalpine 
allies to grow olives or vines,—so as to keep up the prices of Italian 
oil and wine.t’ Cicero goes on to say that this may be wise, but 
that it certainly is not just. He was not advanced enough in 
political economy to see the evil which such restriction did to those 
of his countrymen who wished to buy oil and wine. 

There are three books De Legibus, a treatise which was taken 
mainly from Plato, as is the case with so much of Cicero’s so-called 
philosophy. Such at any rate is the case with the first book, in which 
he deals with rules for the governance of a Utopia which, however, 
in Cicero’s hands assumes almost a character of reality. In the 
second and third books he treats of the Statutes of the Roman Law 
as they had gradually been brought into form, and refers them to the 
Twelve Tables,—the remaining fragments of which have been con- 
veniently published as a sequel to this treatise in the French 
edition which I have used. Though it is on the whole dull read- 
ing, there are many passages of interest,—as when the author 
asserts, with the genuine love of Right which is the backbone of 
his character, that there is nothing more essential than that we 
should understand that we are “ad justitiam natos’’—born to live 
by certain laws of fixed justice, and that Right is constituted not by 
opinion, but by nature.” The whole is told in the form of a con- 
versation between Atticus and the two elder Ciceros. In the third 
book Quintus attacks the tribunate, supporting his charge with 
references to those demagogues who, when holding that office, had 
made ‘themselves objectionable to the conservative Senate ;—for 
Quintus is supposed to have been a strong Conservative. "Then our 
Cicero answers him, with great political wisdom, explaining how much 
greater would be the danger from the people if they were allowed no 
leaders. He, the leader, says Cicero, will recognise the perils of his 
own position, while the people will be restrained by no such caution 
on their own part.® And then he goes on to explain the ballot in 
words which are as true now as they were then. A people altogether 
free would never have desired so base a compromise; but, because 


(1) De Republica, Lib. III. C. vi. (2) De Legibus, Lib. I. C. x. 
(3) Ib., Lib. III. C. x. 
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of the undue and otherwise impregnable influence of the rich, it 
had been demanded.’ If you could have what you would really wish, 
then the votes of all would be free to all, and known to all;—known 
to all the rich, and yet free to all the poor.? But in the lack of 
public virtue the Romans were forced to a poor compromise ;—as 
has been the case with us also. 

Of that which I may call Cicero’s pure philosophy,—the books in 
which he handles the doctrines of the different Greek schools,—I 
propose to say very little. They seem to have been poured forth 
from the abundant fountains of his mental and physical energy, 
because it was necessary that he should do something to employ 
himself. I doubt whether there is much original thought in them. 
A man who weighs the teaching of different schools, and then 
expresses a strong preference for one,—as he did for the teaching of 
the modern Academy, and a violent antipathy to another school,— 
as he did to that of Epicurus, must have exercised his mind 
strongly on the matter. Cicero certainly had done so ;—but he 
originated nothing. Indeed such mental workings, though they 
attracted him in his enforced absence from the Forum and the 
Senate, were foreign to his nature. We feel as we read. the doctrines 
which he enunciates, that they contain none of the principles in 
accordance with which he lived. A man no doubt may teach virtue 
and live viciously, as Sallust did. But it was not so with Cicero. 
To enjoy his days, and to make that enjoyment depend on the joint 
prosperity of himself and others, to shun pain, to recognise death as 
the closing of those human powers which it was his study to retain 
as long as he could use them, to love above all things the honours 
which his country could confer on him, to live easily, softly, even 
luxuriously while luxury was accompanied by no vice,—to be in 
short a thorough man of the world,—this was the chosen life of 
Cicero, and the life which he was proud of having achieved. But 
the rigour even of that School of Philosophy to which he dreamed 
that he had attached himself, despised all these things. Cicero, 
though he is ever abusing the Epicureans with a vigour and wit that 
are charming, that make the reader chuckle with delight, was at 
heart a profound Epicurean. 

Of these philosophical treatises,—containing what we may 
call pure philosophy,—there are three. The Tusculans, —'Tuscu- 
lanx Questiones,—in four books; two books of the Academics, a 
treatise from the Greek, of which the greater portion is lost; and 
five books, De Finibus Bonorum et Malorum, written with that long- 
sought but never-attained object of finding what is the Greatest 
Good and what the Greatest Evil to which humanity may be sub- 
jected. In the first Tusculan we are taught to despise death. But 

(1) De Legibus, Lib. III. C. xv. 
(2) Ib., Lib. III. C. xvii., “ = nota, plebi libera sunto.”’ 
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no one valued life as did Cicero, who repeatedly tells his readers that 
life is to be lived even to the dregs. ‘It is not so that you may 
escape,” the elder Scipio says when the younger asks why he should 
not at once join that assembly of immortal spirits who are happy in 
a celestial world.'| In the second Tusculan our philosopher inquires 
whether pain is an evil, and can hardly bring himself to deny the 
fact, though the gist of his teaching is to tell us that we ought to be 
happy even though we were being boiled alive. The third is against 
sorrow,—which we are assured should never vex a wise man. It was 
the peculiarity, some say the special weakness of Cicero, that sorrow 
for a time almost unmanned him. It is my idea that this came from 
the intensity of his human sympathies, and that it was by them that 
he rose to be so much in advance of all mankind around him ; but 
it certainly cannot be boasted of him that he was able to disregard 
sorrow. It is the object of the fourth Tusculan to teach us to 
conquer our passions, and of the fifth that happiness will be the sure 
result of virtue under any circumstances however rigorous. In all 
which we are reminded of Horace’s little dialogue between the Stoic 
and Aristippus ;— 
Stoic, ‘If Aristippus could but dine off greens 
He'd cease to cultivate his kings and queens. 
Aristippus. ‘If that rude snarler knew but queens and kings, 
He'd find his greens unpalatable things.” * 

Cicero all his life did know kings and queens, and preferred their 
mode of living to a mess of pot herbs. 

The Academics are broken fragments. The De Finibus is very long. 
As containing philosophy these treatises are I think now useless ;— 
unless a man may learn from them how very little the philosophy of 
the Greeks can do for the comfort of mankind. Through them all 
there are to be found passages of great interest, as is the case with 
everything which Cicero wrote ;—but these passages are generally 
outside of the main subject. As when Cicero tells us that in his 
opinion the Latin language is richer than the Greek,—acknowledg- 
ing at the same time that the Roman world generally thought other- 
wise ;*—-and when he reminds us that in addressing a crowd, some- 
thing is to be allowed to the ignorance of the multitude. I am not 
now, he says, speaking to you as I spoke on that other occasion. 
Then I addressed the uneducated. Now I have to mind what I say.* 
In the fifth book he rises at last from off the dry sticks of his old 
Greek lessons to principles of true philanthropy, and to a full recog- 
nition of our duties to others.” But the bulk of these essays were 


(1) De Republica, Lib. VI. C. viii. 

(2) Horace, Epistles, Lib. I. xvii., as translated by Mr. Conington. 
(8) De Finibus, Lib. J. C. iii. (4) Ib., Lib, IV. C. xxvii. 
(4) Ib., Lib. V. C. xxiii. 
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written by Cicero in most elaborate language because he wanted 
something to do, and because he could amuse his mind by investi- 
gating the old Greek lines of thought. 

In the three treatises De Natura Deorum, De Divinatione, and De 
Fato, Cicero tells us much as to the old Pagan Gods, and the mode in 
which they were worshipped,—and should be worshipped by the 
orthodox. In the first and longer of these there are three interlocu- 
tors, Velleius, Balbus, and Cotta, who entertain, each his own opinion, 
the first as an Epicurean, the second as a Stoic, and Cotta as a 
Platonist. The disputes are amusing, but hardly useful. The two 
latter essays as to religious observances are neither useful nor, as I 
found them, amusing. But in reference to these works, though not 
more specially in consequence of their language than of that which 
is to be found scattered through his works generally, it may be said 
that Cicero’s real opinion as to a godhead and as to those matters 
which in our eyes are enveloped with what we feel to be religious 
awe, had mounted altogether above the fictions and observances of 
Pagan worship. It is probable that with the educated Romans 
generally these fictions were disbelieved and the observances neglected. 
But Cicero had advanced far beyond negative disbelief, and had a 
ereed of his own distinct enough in certain particulars, though very 
misty in details as is the creed of most of us. We find that he did 
believe in one great and good God who had made all things; that he 
did believe in immortality ; and that he did believe that immortality 
would be happy or the reverse as men had in this world performed or 
neglected their duties to others. Since his time there have been 
various creeds with many branches ;—but the main object of them 
all has been to inculcate on the minds of man that which Cicero held 
in his mind. 

Though Cicero has written no one piece with the view of making 
known his religious opinions,—and indeed it was not in his character 
to militate with violence against the received religion of his country- 
men,—the passages in which his thoughts are recorded, may be 
found spread throughout his writings. In his oration for Rabirius, 
spoken during his consulate, he expressed himself as follows :——“ For 
many reasons it seems certain to me that the souls of the good must be 
eternal ;—but chiefly because every great and good man looks for- 
ward into futurity for an everlasting reward.’ Again, in that 
speech which he made to the Senate as to the Soothsayers, when 
Clodius had told the people that Rome was afflicted with portents 
because Cicero had been allowed to rebuild his house on consecrated 
ground, he said, “Can any one be so simple as not to perceive 
when he looks up to heaven that there must be Gods; or to 
believe that those heavenly bodies, which move with such subtlety 


(1) Pro Rabirio, C. x. 
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that we cannot understand their order, can have fallen there by 
chance.” ! No doubt he speaks here of Gods,—not of one God,— 
but the idea is the idea of a great Creator, and it was necessary that 
he should tune his words to his audience. When he is writing in his 
own closet he can be more explicit. ‘So it happens that that God 
whom we recognise by our intellect, the conviction of whose existence 
is imprinted on our mind plainly as a footstep on the soil, is always 
invisible to our eyes.”* The passages are far too numerous to be 
quoted, but I will refer once more to Scipio’s dream. “ For those,” 
says the shade of Scipio to his grandson, ‘‘who have truly served their 
country, be sure that there is a place ordained in heaven, where in 
perfect bliss they shall enjoy eternity. For to that great God who 
rules all this world nothing is more acceptable than the meetings 
of counsellors for the service of the republic.” * I might translate 
the whole passage, but the reader will find that there runs through 
it all the conviction of eternal rewards in heaven for deeds done in 
accordance with the will of an all-good and all-powerful Creator. 

It remains for me to speak of his three moral essays, De 
Officiis, De Senectute, and De Amicitid,—and I have hardly 
space left for more than to declare that of all Cicero’s works they 
are the most satisfactory. That which I have named first was the 
last written,—was indeed the last work of his life excepting those 
fevered orations and letters which he poured forth with all his 
dying energy in the hope of crushing Mare Antony. It consists of 
a treatise, or long epistle, in three books, addressed to his son, the 
young Marcus, and is intended to tell him how he should conduct 
himself in performing the various duties of his life. Comparing 
this with the philosophical treatises taken from the Greek, the 
reader is apt to think of diamonds and gems so closely set in a 
breastplate as to form one whole which cannot be separated, and of 
precious stones so scattered through the sands that the seeker has 
to inquire of himself whether the reward is sufficient for the labour 
of seeking. The good things of the De Officiis are the welded 
diamonds, while the sparkles of the philosophic books are the stones 
scattered through the sands. This should be the first read of 
Cicero’s works and the oftenest, and should be the longest remem- 
bered. In speaking of money, of property, of the collection and 
dissipation, of the use and abuse of wealth, he is always wise, 
and almost always wise in accordance with our modern lights. 
His contempt for trade, which is,—only lately,—becoming honour- 
able in our eyes, was to be expected, Though as to this, he says, 
that as long as aman deals only in large matters,—wholesale and 
not retail,—he may be held not to have descended to a sordid occu- 





(1) De Aruspicum responsis, C. ix. (2) De Natura Deorum, Lib. I. C. xiv. 
(3) De Republica, Lib. VI. C. vii. 
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pation. Throughout the whole there is a gaiety of spirit,—as though 
the old man in his misery knew that he could not attract the atten- 
tion of his son by severe language,—which makes the book as pleasant 
to the reader as it is wise and graceful. In the third book there are 
various cases given,—all amusing, some of them almost ludicrous 
in their nature,—as to what would be a man’s duty in certain 
difficult positions. Ifa wise man had foolishly promised that on the 
occurrence of a named event he would dance publicly in the Forum, 
ought he to keep his promise or to break it? Should we keep faith 
with a robber? If a man make a deposit of money with you and 
then wage war against his country and yours, should you give him 
back his money? Cicero thinks that in that case the money should 
be kept; because nothing should be so dear as our ccuntry,—not 
even a sense of justice.’ It may perhaps be said with truth of 
this essay that literary excellence in prose has never risen higher. 

The De Senectute is an apology for old age, put into the mouth of 
Cato theelder, who discusses the matter in the presence of histwo friends, 
Scipio and Leelius;? and the essay is thence called “Cato.” It has 
always been much admired, and most deservedly. A Frenck critic 
and translator describes its charms as—‘“ cet atticisme, les délices 
des gens de gofit et le désespoir des traducteurs.” It is full of 
sweetness and full of wisdom. Perhaps the wisest words of all are 
those in which we are advised to withstand old age and to combat 
it as we would a disease,—not to surrender to ease and idleness 
because our hairs are grey, and our joints stiff.® 

The De Amicitid, which is known to us by the name of Lilius, 
is not equal in interest to the two other moral essays. It is some- 
what frigid, and the reader feels that it is laboured rather than 
pathetic. He will, however, be amused to find that even here again 
Cicero finds an opportunity of breaking out against the Epicureans. 
He is saying that, next to wisdom, friendship is the choicest gift given 
by the Gods to men. Some, however, prefer riches, some health, and 
soon. But there are many for whom pleasure has the most allure- 
ments ;—but these are mere beasts of the lowest order ! + 

I am not aware that in this short story of Cicero’s writings I have 
missed any acknowledged work of his except the Paradoxes. These 
are six short essays, each about the length of a leading article in a 
modern newspaper, in which the author puts forward some doctrine 
contrary to the general opinion of the world. This is done in 
beautiful language, but the doctrines are trite enough. The first 


(1) De Officiis, Lib. ITI. C. xxiv. and xxv. 
(2) That Scipio and that Lzelius who were the friends of Lucilius. ‘ Virtus Scipiada 


et mitis sapientia Leli.’’—Horace, Sat. II. i. 
(3) De Senectute, C. xi. “‘Pugnandum tanquam contra morbum, sic contra senec- 
tutem.” 


(4) De Amicitid, C. vi.“ Belluarum hoc quidem extremum est.” 
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tells us that goodness is the only good thing ;—the second that virtue 
suffices for happiness ;—the third that all good actions are equally 
good and all bad actions equally bad ;—the fourth, that every man not. 
wise must be mad ;—the fifth that no man is free but the wise man ; 
—the sixth that the wise man, and the wise man only, is rich. 
They are addressed to the Stoic Brutus, who perhaps believed in 
them, but as they are certainly opposed to the sentiments of the 
world in general they are not wrongly called Paradoxes. They are. 
attributed to Cicero's sixtieth year, and were probably then first pub- 
lished with the name of Brutus attached to them. But they must 
have been written much earlier. Cicero would not then have con- 
descended to insert the abuse of Clodius and Crassus which they 
contain. With Crassus he liad been reconciled, and long before this 
Crassus had perished in the Parthian war. 

The Machiavellian counsels which Quintus gave to his brother 
when about to sue for the consulship are printed among Cicero’s 
works and are called De Petitione Consulatus. The language seems 
to be Cicero’s, and he probably re-wrote the essay. It is very short, 
very interesting as showing us the mode of preparing for such an 
election, and is very Machiavellian. The Consolatio, also pub- 
lished with his works, Cicero probably did not write, though there 
was a treatise by him De Consolatione which has been lost. Then 
there is a feigned address to the Senate “De Mutuo abolendis 
injuriis,” in which the orator is supposed to recommend that after 
the murder of Casar everybody should forgive everybody. He may 
have spoken such a speech, but certainly not in the frigid words 
which we have here. There is also a volume of fragments which I 
will not weary the reader by attempting to describe. 

Cicero’s highest praise and widest fame is no doubt founded on his 
style. Whether this be just or not, the opinion will always remain. 
He has probably carried the art of expression to the highest known 
point of excellence, not only by a rare combination of intellect, in- 
dustry, and opportunities, but by a union with them of great phy- 
sical gifts, Without such a mouth and such a throat wherewith to 
speak, and such an ear with which to weigh and measure the words 
as they presented themselves, he could not have formed his sentences 
as he has done. By skill a man may write as Sallust wrote, and 
those who read will marvel at the close packing of the matter. But 
they will hardly be charmed. For delight there is wanted the 
sweet music of periods, the rising to eloquence, the fall to sympathy, 
the sudden pauses of arrested confidence, the full flow of eager 
narration. Sallust’s work is excellent mosaic in which the accurate 
fitting is wonderful; but the prose of Cicero is like a group of Titian 
with the beautiful blue mountains in the background. 

AntHONY TROLLOPE. 
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Tue rapid advance of Russian troops through Bulgaria and over the 
Balkans has been arrested, and even for a time reversed by a severe 
check received at Plevna. For two or three days it appeared 
possible that the course of the campaign in Europe would too faith- 
fully reproduce the experiences of Armenia. The forces south of 
the Balkans were withdrawn, but the Shipka Pass remains in the 
hands of the invader, and although strenuous efforts have been made 
to dislodge him this has not yet been done. We have been 
repeatedly informed on official authority that Suleiman Pasha, 
crossing the Balkans, had effected a junction with Osman Pasha, 
who is on the right flank of the Russians, and if these official 
announcements had been confirmed, the Shipka Pass would almost 
certainly become untenable, and the force in possession might have 
been compelled to capitulate. But these statements have not been 
confirmed. After a day or two fresh intelligence has come to hand 
from Turkish sources inconsistent with the first declarations, and 
these have been treated as if they had never been made. The last 
news tells us Suleiman Pasha has captured the village of Shipka, 
but the defences of the pass lie above the village, and the possession 
of the latter does not threaten the loss of the pass itself. While 
the sphere of operations in Europe has been thus contracted, and 
aggressive action suspended, there has been a sensible renewal of 
activity in Armenia, and the Turkish forces are again falling away. 
The critical question of the hour is whether the interval that will 
pass before there is a similar recommencement in Europe will allow 
of the termination of the war in the present year. A second cam- 
paign is possible, in the absence of attempts at mediation, of which 
there is no evidence, on the part of neutral Powers. Although 
popular feeling in Russia has been chagrined by the check at Plevna, 
there is no hesitation in any quarter in supporting the prolongation 
of the war until its objects are completely accomplished. 

At the close of our last review public opinion throughout Europe 
was excited by the rapid and apparently irresistible advance of Russia 
towards Constantinople. Excited Turcophils in England adjured 
the Government and Parliament not to waste the irrecoverable 
opportunity, and they may be said to have succeeded in persuading 
the Ministry to reinforce the Mediterranean garrison, by 3,000 men. 
The force thus despatched to the south was obviously useless as an 
assistance to the Porte, while irritating Russian feeling. Meanwhile 
the affair at Plevna happened, and served to relieve the Ministry of 
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all embarrassment. Osman Pasha had advanced from Widdin with 
an unknown force, and as he thus threatened the right flank of the 
Russian army it was determined to attack him at Plevna, about 
thirty miles south-west of Nicopolis. ,The first attack was made on 
the 20th July, and was not successful. The Russian loss was 
officially stated at 2,000 men placed hors de combat. It was natu- 
rally held necessary to redeem this blow. It was impossible to 
sustain the advance into Roumelia while Osman Pasha remained in 
force to harass the right wing, and it was also desirable to restore 
the spirit of the army. But the course pursued proved to have been 
exceedingly ill-considered. There are always disputes after disasters 
as to who was the cause of them, and the rashness of the second 
attack at Plevna has been freely ascribed to the Grand Duke, the 
Commander in Chief. Like the Grand Duke Michael in Armenia 
he has been made the scape-goat of criticism, and with our own 
experience of Royal Commanders we cannot say they are above the 
possibility of error. The second battle of Plevna lasted two days, 
beginning on Monday the 30th July. The Turks held a strongly 
entrenched position, when they were attacked by General Krudener, 
with a force variously stated at from 40,000 to 60,000 men. The 
first lines were taken and the second attempted ; but it was impos- 
sible to drive the Turks out of their trenches, or even to maintain 
the position first taken. The battle is said to have revealed the 
backwardness of Russian tactics. Their men are described as 
advancing in solid masses, instead of in the skirmishing order 
adopted since the introduction of arms of precision, and they were 
thus exposed to merciless and useless slaughter. ‘This charge of 
fatal persistence in adhering to a system of attack inappropriate to 
modern war has been repelled by Russian authorities, but appears to 
have at least a basis of truth. The result of two days’ fighting was 
a defeat, which communicated a panic to the Russian base. Great 
alarm was felt at Simnitza and spread to Bucharest, and it was not 
until the following day, when a large number of prisoners arrived, 
opportunely captured by the army of the Czarewitch near Rasgrad, 
that confidence was restored. The last intelligence from Russia 
states the losses in the two battles before Plevna at 8,000 to 10,000 
men, half of whom were killed or seriously wounded—an enormous 
proportion of the number engaged. About 5,000 wounded were 
actually brought into hospital at Sistova, Simnitza, and Turn Magu- 
relle. The bulk of Krudener’s army continued, however, to hold 
their ground, nor has Osman Pasha made any attempt at a counter- 
assault. He has remained in his strong position, waiting for that 
junction with Suleiman Pasha which has not yet been effected. 
In the meanwhile the Russians were immediately reinforced by 
10,000 Roumanians, and a second body of the same troops of equal 
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strength has been ordered to join them. The quality of these 
soldiers remains to be proved. More reliance will be placed on the 
reinforcements ordered from Russia, and already in part arrived, 
including the whole of the Imperial Guards. While the Russians 
have thus been recruiting themselves, the weather has been unfavour- 
able to the immediate renewal of military operations. Heavy and con- 
tinuous storms of rain have deluged the valley of the Danube, and 
have reduced the roads to a condition of impassable mud. Much 
blame has been cast on the Russian commanders for having neglected 
to make better roads during the continuance of the dry weather. It 
must be added that much sickness is said to prevail at the Russian 
head-quarters, where the sanitary arrangements are described as 
exceedingly imperfect. 

Apart from the attempts Suleiman Pasha is making to capture the 
Shipka Pass, the military situation in Europe is one of expectancy 
and preparation. General Zimmermann remains in a strong position 
near Tchernawoda; but a mixed Turkish and Egyptian force is 
said to be about to occupy Kustendjie, with the object of recovering 
the line of railway. Farther west the Russian positions form a 
triangle, having the Danube as its base and the Shipka Pass as its 
apex. The Czarewitch is in command of a large army, forming the 
Russian left, and he is faced by Eyoub Pasha at Rasgrad and by 
Mehemet Ali Pasha at Osman Bazar. The force under Mehemet 
Ali is said to amount to 60,000 men; but this is probably an 
exaggerated estimate. If Suleiman Pasha could force his way over 
the Balkans, he would oceupy a middle point between Mehemet Ali 
Pasha and Osman Pasha at Plevna, Tirnova being the centre to 
which his line would be directed. In this way the Turkish forces 
would form a semicircle enclosing the Russian army, and the 
tussian Commander-in-Chief would have an advantage in being 
able to direct his attack, now towards one and now towards 
another point of the environment about him. There is, how- 
ever, another movement apparently in progress. Russian scouts 
have made their appearance to the north of Osman Pasha’s posi- 
tion at Plevna, and an attempt may be in contemplation to turn 
what has proved so difficult of capture by assault. It is in 
connection with this that rumours have been revived that Servia 
would again enter upon hostilities, but these rumours require con- 
firmation. In Montenegro the Turkish fortress of Nicksies still 
holds out, although it has often been reported on the point of capitu- 
lation, and it is now declared that reliefs are advancing towards it in 
such force that the siege must be raised. It would seem to be 
impossible to extinguish the rebellion in the Herzegovina. Des- 
potovich, who was in command, was driven across the frontier, and, 
being surrounded by Austrian troops, was compelled to lay down 
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arms, and he has since been interned at Linz; but the insurgents, 
who were for the time dispersed, have reassembled, and there is no 
power to reduce them to submission. 

The Turks have abandoned their campaign in the Caucasus, and 
Hobart Pasha has been engaged in bringing away the unfortunate 
inhabitants who were stimulated to revolt. As we have said, little 
has been done in Armenia, but Generals Loris Melikoff and Tergu- 
kasoff have been slowly readvancing, while Mukhtar Pasha has con- 
centrated his forces at Subratan. Nothing has been attempted 
beyond reconnaissances, and it has apparently been determined to 
subordinate the campaign in Asia to that in Bulgaria. Our Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, Mr Layard, was evidently much alarmed by 
the progress made by the Russians in Armenia at the beginning of 
the war. A Blue-Book issued from the Foreign Office, just as 
Parliament was prorogued, contained a despatch from him dwelling 
on the danger to our interests involved in Russian possession of the 
valley of the Euphrates, and Russian control in Persia. A compari- 
son of dates leads to the conclusion that this despatch must have 
been received just before Lord Salisbury made his speeches in the 
House of Lords and at the Merchant Taylors’ Hall in ridicule of 
alarmists, who forget the scale of the maps they examine, and it 
will be remembered that the latter speech was emphatically approved 
by Lord Derby, who was with his colleagues a guest of the Merchant 
Taylors. 

The truth concerning the accusations and counter-accusations of 
atrocities has been made manifest during the past month. The 
witness of English correspondents with the Turkish armies must be 
accepted as unimpeachable when it is given in favour of the Russians, 
since it tells against the natural prepossessions of their position. The 
same remark applies to the evidence of English correspondents with 
the Turks against the Turks, and again to the evidence of English 
correspondents with the Russians against the Russians and for the 
Turks. With respect to the conduct of the campaign in Asia this 
best evidence is unanimous and conclusive in testifying to the watch- 
ful cure and humanity of Russian commanders that no cruelties 
should be committed, and to the success of their zeal in preventing 
these additional horrors of war. The stories which had been put 
into circulation to the contrary have been, one and all, examined 
and found baseless. It was wonderful, the Zimes correspondent 
wrote, to see how even the crops were spared by the Russians, the 
troops keeping to the road and avoiding all young corn. On the 
other hand, while the Turkish regulars appear to have acted in a 
praiseworthy manner, the atrocities committed by the Kurds and 
Circassians are described as past all belief. The treachery and 
cruelty of the Kurds at Bayazid were strongly reprobated by 
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Mukhtar Pasha himself, but these excesses were the necessary conse- 
quences of the employment of such uncivilised auxiliaries, and 
Faik Pasha, the Lieutenant-general immediately in command of 
them, made no attempt’to restrain the massacre. It was said that he 
was to be tried by court-martial for his negligence, but no confidence 
was felt that this threat would be fulfilled. 

The Russian regulars in Europe have observed the same humanity 
in warfare as in Asia; but the same cannot be said of the Bulgarian 
auxiliaries who have been enrolled by the invaders. These men 
cherish towards the Turks the feelings of slaves revolted from 
inveterate cruelty and tyranny, and their impulse is to seize the 
opportunity of repaying cruelty by cruelty, and of redressing 
robbery by robbery. But while Russian auxiliaries have not been 
wanting in brutality, the Russian officers have been incessant in 
their exertions to restrain and punish their excesses. The Bul- 
garians have found themselves, to their astonishment, prevented 
from plundering Turkish households, desecrating mosques, and 
outraging women and children, and, in fact, their impulses have 
been so kept under that atrocities have been comparatively few. 
The Turkish troops, especially those in Roumelia, have been under 
no such control, and the withdrawal of General Gourko’s troops 
from Kezanlik and the villages south of the Balkans has been 
followed by a reign of cruelty and terror. The German Government 
have thought it necessary to remind the Porte that Turkey was a 
party to the German Convention, and to insist that prisoners and 
wounded must be treated according to the rules then adopted. This 
remonstrance, which is said to have occasioned great depression at 
Constantinople, has been followed by similar remonstrances from 
Austria and Italy, and accurately corresponds with the judgment 
of impartial bystanders on the Turkish conduct of the war. 


The course of events in France confirms the impression that the 
Marshal and his ministers must be defeated at the elections. The 
divisions among the fractions of the Conservatives continue, even if 
they have not increased ; while the members of the Left maintain 
that remarkable unity which has so much impressed foreign observers 
as well as the French nation. As we write we learn that the 
Ministry have resolved to consummate their errors by prosecuting 
M. Gambetta. The Marshal-President has made two provincial 
excursions. At the end of July he visited Bourges, and at the 
beginning of the second half of August he made a progress through 
a portion of Normandy. The first of these tours did him no good ; 
the second sensibly injured his position. The effect of them was to 
lead him to abandon a third expedition, to St. Etienne, which had 
been announced. He was told that the Normans universally desired 
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the consolidation of the Republic, and an end of the crisis through 
which France was passing. The language thus addressed to the 
Marshal was clear but it was respectfully worded, and while he 
could scarcely decline to hear what was satd, he soon found it con- 
venient to abstain from replying. At the same time that he was 
undergoing this unsatisfactory experience, M. Gambetta made a great 
speech at Lille, very moderate in expression, but full of confidence 
in the result of the appeal to the people—the speech for which he 
is to be prosecuted; and in Paris itself, intriguers were busy in 
trying to oust the Duc de Broglie and General Berthaut from the 
Cabinet, as being too moderate to support a real coup d’ état. 

The visit of the Marshal to Bourges occurred on the 28th of July, 
and at that time he spoke as if he was confident of the support of 
the country. There were not wanting official and semi-official replies 
to confirm him in his hopes. The Archbishop recognised in him the 
saviour of society, and the President of the Local Court of Appeal 
approached him in that attitude of servility which is the scandal of 
the magistracy of France. Before the Marshal began his Northern 
tour at Evreux on the 16th of August, his anticipations of victory 
had clearly abated, yet he continued to talk of the termination of the 
crisis by the election of a Chamber with a Conservative majority. 
He maintained an absolute silence as to what might happen should 
this expectation not be realised. It could scarcely be expected that 
he would announce his resignation, as this would be a death-blow to 
the chances of candidates in his interest; and we may hope he 
would bow to the national will. If it is true that the attempts 
have been made, to which we have referred, to reconstitute his 
Cabinet upon a more distinctly militant principle, it is also true 
that there have been suggestions thrown out of a new alliance 
between the Government and the Left Centre. These have been 
promptly rejected. A vigorous article immediately appeared in 
the Journal des Débats, attributed to M. Thiers, declaring any such 
combination as impossible, and the unity of the Left has shown 
no sign of indecision. M. Thiers himself has been received with 
enthusiasm at occasional appearances in the provinces, the last being 
when he was on a visit to the sea-side at Dieppe. ‘The sug- 
gestions for the reconstruction of the Cabinet by the dismissal of 
the Duc de Broglie and General Berthaut were most energetically 
made in the Figaro, a journal of no political authority though pos- 
sessing “ the largest circulation” on the Boulevards, and said to be 
regarded with favour at the Elysée. They were formally denounced 
in the columns of the Doniteur, and at the same time attributed to 
the influence of General Ducrot, but a note in the Journal Officiel 
has acquitted the General of all complicity in them. 

The féte of the Assumption was again made the occasion of Bona- 
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partist gatherings at the church St. Augustin in Paris and at Chisel- 
hurst, but these gatherings appeared to testify to nothing beyond 
the harmless and graceful sentiment of fidelity in personal friend- 
ship. The mass at Chiselhurst was totally devoid of everything that 
could give it a touch of political character. There was no one 
present who has held or could be suspected of holding a political 
position. One of the oldest and most devoted of the personal 
adherents of the Empire died on the 18th. Dr. Conneau began life 
as private secretary to the ex-King of Holland; he was afterwards 
attached to the household of Queen Hortense ; he shared the early 
adventures of Louis Napoleon, and having been brought with him 
into great prosperity finally accompanied him into exile. 


The House of Commons was prorogued on the 14th, and it appears 
that it may now be taken for granted that its sittings cannot survive 
by a week the opening of grouse shooting. The Session was 
singularly barren of legislative fruit, but it will be remembered for 
the violent scenes and demoralized temper that characterized its 
close. The struggle between the majority and the extreme section 
of Home Rulers became fiercer and fiercer, and it ended in a trial of 
physical endurance. A sitting prolonged for twenty-six hours wore 
out the minority, and a feelirig of triumph, half-boyish, half-vindic- 
tive, prevailed for a time at Westminster. Subsequent reflection 
must have greatly reduced this satisfaction. Jt was seen that a 
great price had been paid for the victory. The majority had un- 
doubtedly overcome resistance, but it was at the cost of abandoning 
all pretence of discussing and debating the project of law nominally 
under consideration. The Bill was thrust through, many of its 
clauses being hastily dropped to facilitate the process. A recurrence 
of such tactics would be fatal to the reputation of Parliament, and 
would indeed destroy the main purpose of its existence. Nor is it 
easy to apportion with strict justice the blame of this dangerous 
precedent. Before we can pass judgment upon it we must review 
all the circumstances of the Session that led up to it, instead of being 
content, as too many have been, with an imperfect knowledge of what 
happened in the sitting that was so prolonged. 

_ We closed our review of last month on the morning of Thursday 
the 26th. On the previous afternoon the South Africa Bill was 
under consideration in Committee, and in the course of a speech Mr, 
Parnell had declared that he felt an interest or satisfaction—the 
precise word is disputed—in preventing and thwarting the action of 
the Government in respect of the measure. These words were taken 
down on the motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who imme- 
diately added another motion that Mr. Parnell be declared in 
contempt and suspended until Friday from his functions as member. 
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In a short debate that arose it was made clear that the words used 
were not open to censure, and Mr. Hardy saved his colleague from 
open humiliation by moving an adjournment until Friday of the 
debate on the motion that Mr. Parnell should be suspended till 
Friday! Before proceeding any farther it may be well to consider 
how the case then stood. Mr. Parnell and Mr. Biggar had during 
the Session put in the notice-book notice of opposition to a large 
number of bills of the most various character, but they explained 
that they had done this with no purpose of offering a general 
obstruction to the progress of these measures. They gave formal 
notice of opposition in order to prevent their being taken in hand after 
half-past twelve. Their conduct supported this plea, since they gener- 
ally withdrew all opposition when bills were brought forward before 
midnight. Much ignorant criticism of their action thus falls to the 
ground. They had done, and with no appearance of factious spirit, 
what the rules of the House permitted; and if the result was incon- 
venient the rules should be modified. These members, however, 
made themselves obnoxious by attempting to stop at or soon after 
half-past twelve business actually in hand. It is not unreasonable 
that such a limit should generally be observed, but it may easily be 
understood that when work is in progress, and the members specially 
interested in it are present, it is often convenient to prolong the 
sitting for half-an-hour in order to complete a particular stage. In 
refusing to acquiesce in an occasional prolongation of the sittings, the 
members in question put themselves in the wrong; and it is an 
insufficient defence of their conduct that they were irritated by the 
overbearing language and attitude of many of the majority. The 
sitting of the 2nd of July, which lasted until a quarter past 
seven in the morning, was an example of an_ indefensible 
tenacity of opposition of a minority of seven, generating feclings 
of hostility on the part of the majority that made possible 
what subsequently happened. Something different must be said 
of the conduct of Mr. Parnell, Mr. Biggar, Mr. O’Connor Power, 
and their immediate friends in relation to the legislative action 
of Parliament. They took a large and useful share in the dis- 
cussions on the Prisons Bill, and though it may be suggested that 
their views were occasionally enforced with unnecessary length and 
unnecessary repetitions they did no more than has been innocently 
done by hundreds of members before them. It was a striking 
deviation from practice to discuss the Mutiny Bills; but here again 
the minority were acting strictly within their rights, and they 
produced the conviction that the work they were doing was work 
which ought to be done and had too long been neglected. Sum- 
ming up the situation at the time the Seuth Africa Bill came under 
discussion in the House of Commons it may be said that, while the 
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so-called obstructive members had been unjustifiably troublesome in 
many attempts to arrest business at 12.30, they could not be con- 
victed of anything approaching the offence of general obstruction. 
It is quite true that in addresses in the metropolis and the provinces: 
they had boasted of the inconvenience they had occasioned, and had 
threatened to be still more troublesome in the future; but it was. 
impossible to construct an offence out of this language. When the 
South Africa Bill was introduced into the House of Commons, Mr. 
O’Donnell had entered the assembly as member for Dungarvan, and 
the part he proceeded to take in subsequent debates undoubtedly 
tended to aggravate the exasperation of the majority. His voice, 
his bearing, his manner were the reverse of conciliatory, and he early 
exhibited an alarming power of continuous utterance. It was under 
such circumstances that the course of the South Africa Bill began. 
The Bill abounded in topics that invited discussion. It was, as. 
introduced into the House of Lords, a measure enabling the Colonies 
and States of South Africa, including the Orange River Free State 
and the Transvaal Republic, to join together in a Federal Union 
after the pattern of the Canadian Dominion ; but, in the meanwhile, 
possession had been taken of the Transvaal Republic by Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone, and the Under-Secretary for the Colonies devoted to a 
defence of this act the speech he made on the second reading of the 
Bill. Discussion was thus invited on the propriety of the absorp- 
tion of the Transvaal Republic, besides (among other topics) the 
circumstances of Mr. Froude’s mission to South Africa in recom- 
mendation of Confederation ; the alleged repugnance of the South 
African Colonies to the proposal of Confederation; the policy of 
recommending Confederation to those who were unwilling or un- 
ready to receive it; the fitness of the particular Constitution con- 
tained«in outline in the Bill; the utility of a double Chamber; the 
question whether the Upper Chamber should be nominated or elected ;. 
the participation of powers between the Central and the Provincial 
Legislature ; the degree of dependence of the Provincial Administra- 
tions on the Central Administration; the position of the Native 
population and management of Native affairs, &e. &e. While all 
these things were treated in principle in the Bill, every detail was 
left to be settled at the discretion of the Colonial Secretary ; and the 
constitutionality of entrusting him with such undefined powers was. 
added to the other subjects discussed. It will thus be seen that the 
number of questions that might be legitimately argued, and, indeed,. 
ought to be argued, was extraordinarily great; and it was stoutly 
contended that such a Bill ought not to be submitted to an exhausted 
House of Commons in the second half of July. Nevertheless, the 
debate on the second reading was brief. Lord Kimberley had 
approved of the Bill in the House of Lords, and Mr. Knatchbull- 
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Hugessen in the House of Commons followed the example of his 
former chief. Mr. Courtney made an elaborate speech against the 
measure, and he was seconded by Sir Charles Dilke ; but the second 
reading was supported by the considerable majority of 81 to 
19. When the time arrived to go into Committee Mr. Parnell 
and Mr. O’Donnell appeared among its determined opponents. 
There are many reasons why the supporters of Home Rule should 
participate in discussions of a scheme of Confederation, and these 
members declared themselves interested in the measure on account 
also of its bearing on the treatment of subject-races. The debate 
on the motion to go into Committee occupied the whole of Tuesday 
night the 24th, but this cannot be said to have been unduly prolonged, 
as Sir George Campbell, Mr. Forster, Mr. Jenkins, and other members 
having special interests in the Bill, who had not spoken in the first 
debate, took this opportunity of explaining their views. It was on 
Wednesday the 25th that the real work of Committee began, and 
then also passion first became manifest. Mr. Parnell and Mr. 
O’Donnell began to discuss anew the principles of the measure on 
the motion, generally a common form, that the preamble be post- 
poned; and it was then that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made the mistake, already noticed, of moving that Mr. Parnell’s 
innocent words should be taken down. The presence of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer throughout an afternoon of Wed- 
nesday was most unusual, and it seemed at the time as if the 
leader of the House had come to wait and watch for an oppor- 
tunity of catching Mr. Parnell tripping. Sir Stafford Northcote 
subsequently disclaimed any such design, but the false impres- 
sion that was honestly formed of his action worked as much 
mischief as if it had been true. We have said that the motion 
to suspend Mr. Parnell was postponed. The next day* Lord 
Hartington asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
it would not be better to deal with any proposed alteration of the 
rules apart from any irritating events that had happened, to which 
Sir Stafford Northcote assented, and the resolution censuring Mr. 
Partell was therefore read and discharged. On Friday two 
new rules were adopted: the first giving power to the House to 
vote, without discussion, the suspension of a member twice called to 
order and reported by the Speaker or Chairman to be disregarding 
his authority, the member himself, however, being heard in explana- 
tion before the vote is put; the second disabling a member from 
moving more than once, at the same stage of committee, that the 
Chairman report progress or leave the chair and from speaking more 
than once on either of these motions. The incriminated Irish 
members took little part in the discussion of these rules, which were 
accepted with reluctance. On Monday the 30th Committee on the 
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South Africa Bill was resumed, and the whole night was spent over 
the third clause. It is true that this was the pivot clause of the 
measure, but there was unquestionably needless prolixity and repe- 
tition on the part of Mr. O’Donnell and of Mr. Parnell, and the 
temper of the House was further injured by an incautious ruling of 
the Chairman, which Mr. Callan, with more truth than decorum, 
characterized as an insult to the common sense of the Committee. 
It may beassumed that by this time Mr. O’Donnell and Mr. Parnell 
had hardened themselves in the resolution to use all the forms of 
the House, and to exhaust their own powers of frequent speaking, to 
defeat the Bill; and, before the sitting of Tuesday evening began, 
the question what should be done required consideration. There 
were four courses, two of which—the abandonment of the Bill, and 
an immediate alteration of the rules of the House—may be at once 
dismissed. The third was to divide the remaining clauses into 
portions—two or at most three—so that each portion represented 
the fair work of a night, and to prolong each sitting until its 
portion was despatched. The fourth was to resolve that all the 
remaining clauses of the Bill should be got through at a single 
sitting. It was unhappily resolved to adopt this last plan. This 
was not universally known, though it began to be whispered about 
in the Lobbies early on Tuesday evening. The Committee was 
resumed but the progress was slow, and about nine o’clock Mr. 
Goldney, a supporter of the Government, moved to report progress 
in order to drop all the clauses after the third. For atime it seemed 
as if this suggestion might be adopted, but there was soon manifested 
a feeling that this would be a surrender to the minority, and the 
Government declared against it. In the course of the discussion 
upon this suggestion, Mr. Forster pronounced in favour of sitting up 
all night to finish the Bill, and spoke of “ relays ” of members relieving 
one another so as to accomplish this object. After this conciliation 
and reason were hopeless. Sir William Harcourt had, at an earlier 
hour, inflamed the minds of members, and he showed repeatedly in 
the course of the evening, as he had on several previous occasions, 
an unhappy power of exciting the passions of the majority. If, as 
some thought, Mr. Forster was in any degree emulous of rivalling 
his colleague’s distinction in this respect he was outdone. Up to two 
or even three o’clock the spirit of parliamentary debate was not, 
however, wholly lost. Sir George Campbell and Mr. Courtney went 
on proposing serious amendments; and about two o’clock the latter 
gentleman urged the Government to fix a limit, say the 40th clause, 
which involved new and important questions, up to which the Com- 
mittee should go before agreeing to an adjournment, but not to try 
to force the whole Bill through in a way destructive of discussion and 
deliberation. Mr. Fawcett powerfully supported this suggestion, but 
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it was rejected; and from that time onwards there was no pretence 
of discussion. One violent scene followed another. Three members 
successively relieved Mr. Raikes in the duties of the chair. The 
promised relays began to arrive about seven o’clock. The minority 
of seven tried to relieve themselves by the temporary retire- 
ment of one or two of their number, but they were too few to 
sustain these tactics. Their power of resistance visibly declined, yet 
it was not until noon had nearly arrived, when Sir Stafford North- 
cote threatened to move to suspend them, that they yielded. Nomi- 
nally they yielded in deference to this threat, but in truth they were 
worn out and glad of any excuse to terminate the unequal contest. 
The South Africa Bill thus passed through somewhere about two in 
the afternoon, but something yet remained to illustrate the mischief 
that had been wrought to the character of the House of Commons. 
The sitting thus prolonged was the sitting of Tuesday evening, and 
it must be confessed that two o’clock on Wednesday afternoon is 
after half-past twelve on Tuesday night. It was submitted that the 
opposed business remaining on the paper could not be taken in accord- 
ance with the rules, but Sir Henry James urged that the triumph 
should be made complete by proceeding to dispose of an Irish County 
Courts Bill, and the Speaker, with some hesitation, ruled that it 
might be considered though opposed. The painful experiences of 
the night and morning proved that there was no magic at West- 
minster to prevent the House of Commons from rivalling the violence 
of Versailles, and reproducing the lawlessness of Transatlantic or 
Australian Assemblies. As to the new rules, adopted the week 
before, the second was not, as has been erroneously thought, cis- 
regarded. It was kept, but it was proved to be inefficient. The first 
was not used, although a threat was at length made to put it into 
motion. It may be added that it was in the subsequent week used 
to silence Mr. Whalley, and it is an instructive fact that when it was 
employed the Speaker forgot to ask the offending member, as the rule 
provided, whether he had any explanation to offer, and no one 
ventured to point out to the Speaker the error he was committing. 
The rules, being adopted for the Session only, have now passed away ; 
but it is obvious that the first duty of the House of Commons next 
year will be to consider and revise its methods of procedure. This 
is a work that must be undertaken before the fires of passion are 
again lit up, and the dry light of reason extinguished. It is to be 
hoped that no superstitious regard for past usages will prevent 
members from recognising changes that are necessary for the pre- 
servation of order. The reputation of Parliament must not be 
endangered by a renewal of the closing scenes of the Session of 1877, 
in which, as was too coarsely said, rowdyism was met by rowdyism. 























BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 
Natural Law. An Essay in Ethics. By Eprra Srcox. Triibner & Co. 
The Theory of Sound. By Baron Rayuetcu. Vol. I. Macmillan. 
Mottiscliffe: an Autumn Story. By J. W. Ferrier. Blackwood. 


The Life of Napoleon III., derived from State Records, from Unpublished 
Correspondence, and from Personal Testimony. By Buancaarp JERROLD. 
Vol. III. Longmans, Green, & Co. 


Apologetical. 


A History of Materialism. By F. A. Lance. Translated by C. E. Tuomas. 
Vol. I. Triibner & Co. 
A standard authority on the subject. 


Some Articles on the Depreciation of Silver, By the late Watrer Bacenor. 
King & Co. 
Essays reprinted from the Mconomist, combating the belief in the per- 
manent depreciation of silver. 


Blue Roses; or, Helen Malinofshka’s Marriage. By the Author of ‘ Vera.” 
2 Vols. King & Co. 
L’Etudiant. Par J.Miénerer. Calmann-Lévy ; Barthés and Lowell. 


The course of lectures by Michelet on the part of the youth of his period 
in the Revolution, which was suspended by the government of Louis 
Philippe. 


Essai sur les idées philosophiques et inspiration poétique de Giacomo Leopardi. 
Par F. A. Autarp. Thorin; Barthés and Lowell. 


With an appendix containing Leopardi’s letters to M. de Sinner, and 
some other hitherto unpublished writings. 


Les Romains a Atheéenes avant Uempire. Par G. Hixstix. Thom; Barthes 
and Lowell. 


A commentary on the text, Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit. 
La Misére. Par Juues Steperep. Germer Bailliére; Barthés and Lowell. 
Samuel Brohl & Ci Par Vicror Cuersuniez. Hachette. 


Le Crime de Jean Malory. Par Ernest Davpret. Dentu; Barthés and 
Lowell. 
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Les Folies Amoureuses. Par Catutte Menpés. Dentu; Barthés and 
Lowell. 


Bilder aus der Rémischen Gesellschaft. Von Ext Friscnaver. Fues; 
Kolekmann. 
Sketches and anecdotes of some of the more conspicuous Italian public 
characters of the day. 


Briefwechsel! zwischen Goethe und Marianne von Willemer, Herausgegeben 
von T. Creizenacu. Cotta; Williams and Norgate. 


Marianne von Willemer was the ‘‘ Suleika’”’ of Goethe’s ‘* West-oestlicher 
Divan.” 


Nachgelassene Schriften Friedrich Riickerts, ete. Herausgegeben von C. 
‘ 


Beyer. Braumiiller; Williams and Norgate. 


Miscellaneous poems and letters, with bibliographical memoranda. 


Le Fils de Louis XV., Louis Dauphin de France, 1729—1765. Par 
EMMANUEL DE Broeuiz. Plon; Barthés and Lowell. 
The necessarily uneventful biography of a prince who never had an 
opportunity of showing the capacity of which he was supposed to be pos- 
sessed. 


Lettres inédites de Coray a Chardon de la Richette (1790—96). Didot; 
Barthés and Lowell. 


Principally philological; but with frequent references to politics. An 
appendix is added, containing, among other matter, Coray’s memoir on the 
condition of Greece in 18038. 


Maitres et Petits Maitres. Par Puitieer Burry. Charpentier; Barthés 
and Lowell. 


Sketches of artists, including Delacroix and Millet. 


Geschichte der Englischen Litteratur. Von Bernuarp ten Brinx. Bd. 1. 
Oppenheim ; Williams and Norgate. 


Abridged but highly wrought and full of matter. The first volume 
terminates with Piers Ploughman. 


Geschichte der Franzisischen Literatur in XVII. Jahrhundert. Von Ferr- 
DINAND LorueisseN. Bd. 1. Hift. 1. Gerold’s Sohn; Williams 
and Norgate. 


Treats of the period from 1600 to 1636. 











